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- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 

JULES FERRY, finding the Extremists implacable 

e in their hatred of the Government, has finally 
declared war on them. He announced at Rouen on Satur- 
day that the Ministry were “about to give battle,” and 
at Havre, on Sunday, he expanded the idea. There had, 
he said, been during the Recess an outburst of Intran- 
sigeance, which called for serious attention. The Extremists 
donot want Government of ary kind; their idea of a Republic is 
incessant change, and they admit of no method of administration. 
Their advocates promise everything, practicable or otherwise, 
and thereupon are elected Deputies. The Government will make 
no compromise with them, and it behoves every good citizen 
finally to choose his side. No one can belong to both parties. 
These energetic words have driven the Extremists quite 
frantic, and it is arranged that a furious attack shall be 
made upon M. Ferry when the Session begins, on Tuesday. He 
_ welies, of course, upon the support of all Moderates; but it is 
believed that, rather than resign, he will dissolve. The Senate 
will, of course, be on his side; and the President, although 
opposed to him personally, is still more opposed to the 
Extremists, who insult him every day. In an election on such 
an issue, it is believed that only the great cities would send up 
Extremists, and that the majority would return pledged to 
anion and the support of the Government. 











The great difficulty in M. Ferry’s way is his foreign policy. 
His own party in the Chamber dislike the risks the Govern- 
ment is running in Tonquin, and are annoyed at the unpleasant- 
ness with England on account of the Shaw affair. It is 
impossibie to ascertain the truth upon the subject, but in Paris 
it is believed that M. Ferry is personally anxious not to retreat 
before China, and that he defended in the Cabinet the dispatch 
of reinforcements to maintain the French position in Madagas- 
car. This is probably true, but M. Ferry has already averted 
any difficulty with England by the offer of compensation to 
Mr. Shaw, the occupation of Tamatave can be protracted 
at little expense, and the road for retreat from Tonquin 
is always open. With the Chamber disinclined for war. 
and M. Grévy specially hostile to expeditions, the French 
Premier is scarcely the man to sacrifice his future to the 
luxury of being obstinate. If he does, his majority will be very 
natrow, and his popularity with the Army will disappear, 
Soldiers drawn together by conscription detest Asiatic service, 
and the higher officers are well aware that to conquer a tropical 
delta in the teeth of an empire like China is a very serious 
undertaking. No General of standing would attempt it with 
less than 30,000 men, and it is stated that Dr. Harmand has 
already calculated the cost at £8,000,000 sterlin g. 


The Leeds Conference, on Wednesday, mustered some 2,500 
delegates from upwards of five hundred Liberal Associations 
in different parts of the kingdom, and found, apparently, no 
difficulty at all in coming to a resolution which was all but 
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unanimous as to the claims of the various measures which are 
candidates for legislative precedence in the next Session. The 
chair was taken by Mr. John Morley, who, as every one knows» 
advocates the passing of a County Franchise Bill in 1884, and 
a Redistribution of Seats Bill in 1885, if the Lords accept the 
County Franchise Bill. The Lords, he said, are not a bit more 
partial to a County Government Bill or to a London Govern- 
ment Bill than they are to a County Franchise Bill, and they 
will reject or accept any Bill according as they suppose that by 
so rejecting or accepting it they will increase their chance of 
getting a majority at the general election, and so hoisting a Con- 
servative Government into power. A resolution in favour of 
introducing a County Franchise Bill at the commencement of 
the next Session was carried all but unanimously, but very few 
delegates voting with Mr. Firth, M.P., for the higher claim of a 
London Government Bill. 


Subsequently, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Birmingham, 
brought forward the claims of women to the Parliamentary 
franchise; and in this he was supported by Miss Cobden and 
by a daughter of Mr. Bright’s,—Mrs. Bright-Clarke, of Street, 
in Somersetshire. The Conference was favourable to this rider 
on the resolution, and voted it by a great majority, though 
not, apparently, till after a good many members had gone away. 
This is, we hold, a very unpractical gloss adopted into the text 
of the record of the Conference, and certainly not one on which 
Liberal statesmen will be agreed. The Conservatives advocate 
women’s suffrage, because they think, and probably rightly think, 
that the votes of women at large would be preponderantly 
Conservative,—and, of course, it would be impossible to abide 
by the present qualifications, if it be assumed that women of 
average political capacity should be put on an equality with 
men of the same capacity. At all events, the adoption of the 
women’s franchise would confuse everything, raise many more 
questions than it would be possible to settle, and vastly increase 
the chance of indefinitely postponing any Reform Bill; and 
this, no doubt, especially recommends the women’s franchise to 
the Conservative leaders. We take it, however, that very few 
of the Leeds delegates were specially instructed to vote for the 
women’s franchise, and that this was a bit of by-play, on which 
delegates were at liberty to do much as they pleased. 


On Thursday, the Leeds Conference resolved that after 
passing the extension of household franchise to the counties, 
a Redistribution Bill should be proposed, “such as would 
give as nearly as possible an equal value to every vote, 
and secure a true expression of the will of the nation.” To 
this resolution there was no real opposition, though a discussion 
arose on the question of minority representation, in which Mr. 
F. Seebohm made a good speech, in a sense which we conceive 
to be very much the same as that which we have adopted in 
another column. He held that, somehow or other, the minority 
of the nation ought to get its opinions fairly represented in 
Parliament; but he did not hold, apparently, that the minority 
principle, as it is at present embodied in our electoral law, pro- 
duces the desired result. 


Mr. Bright, in the long evening speech in which he reviewed 
the conversion of the nation to his own creed, illustrated with 
great power the distorting effect of the minority representation, 
in the experimental form in which it is at present embodied, on 
the representation of national convictions. He referred to the 
case of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Birmingham, all 
of which have the minority representation, and pointed out that 
their population is greater by 80,000 than the collective popula- 
tion of 142 boroughs which return 176 Members to Parliament. 
And then he went on:—‘ The House of Commons had given 
three seats to each of the big towns, and the House of Lords 
said, ‘ No, we will invent a plan which will not only not give 
them three, but which will deprive them of the influence of two. 
So they passed the Minority Clause. When an election occurs, 
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two Members are returned in each of the large cities by which- 
ever party happens to be in the majority, and one Member for 
each by the minority, making a total of eight against four. Let 
us now turn to the House of Commons after a great debate and 
during a critical division, in which an adverse vote must not 
only change the Government, but must also, in the eye of all 
the world, change both the home and foreign policy of this 
country. In such a close division as we had on the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1866, or on the Affirmation Bill, or on Irish 
University Education, and other measures within my recollec- 
tion, the actual result of a great contested election in these four 
important boroughs, with nearly two millions of population, is 
just this, that, whilst other 142 boroughs return 176 Members, 
they, in effect, return only four Members; that is really all the 
influence they would have in a great division. Now, I ask you, 
is not that an astounding fact?” That is unanswerable. Only 
Mr. Bright made the scandal worse than it actually is. At the 
present moment, these four great towns are represented by nine 
Liberals and only three Conservatives, the majority having 
carried all their Members in Glasgow and Birmingham. 


Mr. Henry Fowler delivered a striking speech to his con- 
stituents at Wolverhampton on Saturday last. It was a speech 
nearly two hours in length, delivered to an audience of two 
thousand persons, who listened to him with eagerness and 
perfect sympathy throughout. He reviewed “the solid and 
useful” work of the last Session,—the Corrupt Practices Act, 
the Bankruptcy Act, the Act for Reducing the National Debt, 
and the Agricultural Holdings Act,—with some detail; but 
his explanations of what had been done were so graphic that he 
did not in any degree weary his audience with this long review; 
and his reply to the Tory criticisms on the finance of the 
Session evidently excited the deepest interest. When Mr. 
Fowler asked why the House of Lords should not be reformed, 
Wolverhampton cheered him most lustily—and we wish the 
Conservative leaders in the Peers would carefully watch the 
growing signs of public impatience with which their obstruc- 
tive attitude towards Liberal measures is received. On 
the question of the policy of the future, Mr. Fowler was most 
explicit, and carried with him the fullest enthusiasm of his 
audience. ‘The concession of household franchise to the counties 
should, he said, be the first work undertaken, and with it must 
go the necessary redistribution of electoral power. “ Under the 
present working of our Parliamentary system,” he said, “we 
are governed by a minority of the population, a minority 
of voters, a minority of taxpayers, and a minority of the 
patriotism and intelligence of the country. We can hold no 
compromise with this sort of thing.” 


Mr. Fowler’s illustration of the unfairness of the distribution 
of representative influence in Staffordshire, is remarkable only 
because it expresses neatly and succinctly what might be easily 
matched in any populous county of England and Wales :—“ In 
Staffordshire, there are eight boroughs that return thirteen 
Members to Parliament; four of them return seven, and four 
others return six. You would think that the four boroughs 
which return seven Members comprise a majority of the popula- 
tion and a majority of the electors. Let us see. ‘The four 
boroughs sending seven Members, all told, have a population of 
under 60,000; the four boroughs returning six Members, all 
told, have a population of over 500,000 people. But I hear some 
cautious Conservative say, ‘ That is a striking contrast, so far as 
numbers are concerned. But property must be represented, as 
well as population. Those who pay taxes must have the larger 
voice in deciding how the taxes are to be spent.’ Very well, Sir, 
without stopping to argue whether 60,000 mouths can consume 
more than 500,000 mouths,—and the bulk of our taxes are raised 
upon what the people eat and drink,—let us take the property 
test. In the four boroughs that return the seven Members, the 
income from all sources, from trade, from rents, from profits on 
which they pay income-tax, is £643,000, and the income of the 
four boroughs that have only six Members is £4,700,000. Com- 
ment upon these figures is superfluous.” That is good political 
pemmican. But Mr. Fowler is no indifferent orator, as well as no 
feeble politician. His comment on the Conservative gathering at 
Birmingham, which was to be supplied with light, as the adver- 
tisements previously informed Birmingham, from “ Chinese lan- 
terns,” told most happily on his audience. “ Chinese lanterns,” 
he said—“ apt symbols of the light and leading of Conservative 
Cabinets ”’—were to decorate the Conservative assembly, while 
“the whole was to conclude with a display of fireworks.” But 





they did not only conclude with fireworks, “ they cosa 
with fireworks, and they had nothing but fireworks all the wa: 
through.” Here Mr. Fowler did the Conservative orators ag 
Birmingham something more than justice. At least, if jt was 
all fireworks, a good deal of the gunpowder was damp and th 
result a sputtering devoid of brilliancy. . 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking on Wednesday night ata 
Conservative dinner at Bridgewater, boasted of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s triumphal progress through Ulster, but omitted to 
say that it was essential to that progress that the furious cons 
demnation of the Irish Land Act to which the Tory party-in 
Parliament is deeply pledged, should be altogether ignored io 
it certainly was ignored by Sir Stafford Northcote. In fact, the 
Orangemen welcomed Sir Stafford only on condition that Sir 
Stafford should not give even the feeblest expression to Lord 
Salisbury’s well known view of the greatest achievement of the. 
present Government. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach also took occasion 
toattack the expected measure for the redistribution of electora} 
power in England, and gave no symptom of that inclination, 


towards the equalising of electoral districts to which some of hig . 


late colleagues are supposed to lean. On the contrary, he de. 
clared warmly against any redistribution of power based chiefly 
on population, arguing for “a varied franchise and the represen. 
tation of interests.” That is a mysterious phrase, susceptible 
of any number of different interpretations, but is chiefly remark. 
able because it indicates that some of the Conservatives mean to. 
take refuge in dark phrases, and to avoid committing themselves 
to any definite Reform policy of their own. 


Some of the Irish Tory papers are trying to raise—on strietly 
Nationalist grounds—an opposition to General Sankey’s appoint- 
ment to the Chairmanship of the Board of Works. Though 
General Sankey is admitted to be an Irishman, it is objected 
that he has been a long time absent from his country ;—not 
quite so long, however, as Marshal MacMahon, who in true 
Nationalist circles is, nevertheless, regarded as the typical 
Irishman of the age. General Sankey has been appointed to 
this office, as we believe, precisely because he possesses the 
qualifications necessary to make the Irish Public Works De 
partment a powerful engine of the policy of such measures as 
the Tramways Act. He has learned on the large scale of 
Mysore and Madras what public works can be attempted with 
advantage, in a country periodically swept by famine and having 
deficient communications. His conduct during the famine in hig 
district is said to have shown conclusively that he has, at all 
events, an Irish heart. 


Sir Archibald Alison, who commanded the Highland Brigade 
at Tel-el-Kebir, received a sword.of honour on Thursday from 
the citizens of Glasgow, and made avery brilliant speech, notable 
for this,—he entirely exonerated the Egyptian soldiers from the 
charge of cowardice. He says the Egyptians of the Guard fell 
back sullenly before the Highlanders, turning whenever they 
reached a defensible point. ‘“ Here, too, I must do justice to the 
Egyptian soldiers. I never saw men fight more steadily. 
Retiring up a line of works which we had taken in flank, they 
rallied at every re-entering angle, at every battery, at every 
redoubt, and renewed the fight. Four or five times we had to 
close upon them with the bayonet, and I saw these men fighting 
hard when their officers were flying.” We wish Sir Archibald 
had told us whether these men were fellaheen or negroes, a point 
of the highest importance to the future organisation of Egypt. 
Sir Archibald also denies all stories as to the indiscipline 
of the English soldiers. He says they stopped in their 
night march to redress their formation, which had approached 
too nearly to a crescent, in perfect silence and without con- 
fusion. In a fine passage, he described that night march across 
the sands, in words which show how completely Mrs. Hemans 
is now forgotten. She used nearly the identical phrases ia 
“The Burial of the Cid” :— 

‘“‘ With a silent pace, as the pace of one, 
Was the still death-march of the host begun ; 
With a silent step went the cuirassed bands, 


Like a lion’s tread o’er the burning sands,— 
And they gave no battle-shout.” 


The London Corporation is evidently alarmed by the refusal 
of the Treasury to renew the London coal duty now paid to the 
Metropolitan Board. They think if this is swept away, their 
own duty on grain, which is as much a necessary of life as fuel, 
will also be abolished. They, therefore, propose to bring in 
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‘1 extending their term, although the duty does not expire 
Bil 1902 and declare that without it they can protect no 
¥ at spaces, and especially cannot make a park for Pad- 
ph or buy the extensive grounds now offered them in 
ioe. in order to make a park for North-West London. 
They secured Epping Forest, Wanstead Park, Burnham 
Beeches, Coulsdon Common, and West Ham Park out of 
the grain duty, and the whole capital value of their lease 
‘3 now exhausted. The simple answer to their proposal, 
gs to that of the Metropolitan Board, is that all re- 

nts must wait until London has a Municipality. Till 
then, they ought not to be so much as cousidered. That 
new representative body will devise means for getting money, 
and will, we venture to say, find “improvement” its grand 


embarrassment. 


Mr. J. D. Dougall, the gunmaker of Bennett Street, gives the 
Times some curious information as to the eagerness of the wealthy 
classes for shooting. Thirty-five years ago, he says, the lease of 
agrouse moor in the Highlands, long let for £80, fell in, and was 
instantly let for shooting for £1,400, a rise to seventeen and a 
half times its agricultural value. This was followed by similar 
cases, till at present he estimates the total of the Highland 
shootings at £12,000,000 of capital value. Deer “forests” are 
equally profitable. A Highland estate was described in the Times 
the other day in terms of unusual eulogy, and was purchased 
by a buyer who had never seen it, in less than twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Dougall advised him to let the shootings, and on his 
agreeing to do so, let them for him at a figure equal to ninety 
per cent. of the entire agricultural rental. He further offered 
to buy the shootings for ever at a price equal to two-thirds of 
the entire purchase-money, the offer, it should be added, being 
in tens of thousands of pounds. Mr. Dougall is a bold man, to 
stake so much on the aristocratic character of Parliament. It 
will be observed that in all these transactions, though a few 
landlords are greatly enriched, and thereby encouraged to de- 
prive the people of their rights of way over the waste lands, 
nothing whatever is added to the wealth of the country. The 
money is as unproductive as if it were lost at cards, as the 
winners, like the landlords, might also use it well. 


The “ Arab movement,” so greatly feared by the Turks, has 
spread to Damascus, the great centre of Mussulman thought 
aud propagandism. The inhabitants are greatly discontented 
with their Turkish Governor, and placards have been posted 
over the city denouncing the injustice of the Turks, and calling 
on all Moslem Arabs to resist them. Whole families have been 
arrested in consequence, and it is said that the alarm among the 
Turkish authorities is very great. There will be alarm also 
in Constantinople, where it is well understood that the 
Arabs wait only for an opportunity to rebel, and perhaps 
proclaim a new Khalif. That was the secret which made the 
Sultan, on the threat of despatching a fleet to Smyrna, give 
up Thessaly. He did not think Smyrna would be bombarded, 
and did not care if it was; but he knew that the appearance of 
4 hostile Fleet off Syria would break his prestige, and pre- 
cipitate the Arab rising which some day will break up Turkish 
rule in Asia. No one can understand the extraordinary intrigues 
inthe Palace at Constantinople who does not remember that 
the Sultan on this side is never free from fear. 


The situation in Zululand is becoming unintelligible. It is 
teported on all hands that Cetewayo, pressed by his European 
adviser, Mr. Grant, has surrendered himself to the British 
Resident, and is again, therefore, a prisoner. It is also 
asserted that Usibepu, the chief who has proved himself 
the strongest in the recent conflicts, will be acknowledged 
by the British as general Chief in Zululand. There is no ob- 
jection to the latter course, which, indeed, is essential, unless we 
are to annex; but why should we interfere, either to protect or 
to arrest Cetewayo? We ought, no doubt, to have restored 
him nominally to his old position; but as he accepted the 
terms, why not leave him to fight his battle, and win a throne 
or lose his life, by himself ? It seems as if in Zululand, as in 
Afghanistan, a true non-interference, carried steadily out to its 
Logical conclusion, was too much for the tempers of the authori- 
ties on the spot. They will look on calmly up toa point, but 
then the wish either to set things right or to moderate the victor 
gets the better of them. If it is necessary to settle Zululand, 
let us settle it, in our own way and with a persistent policy ; 
but if it is not, let the Zulus fight it ont to the bitter end. 
What conceivable business is it of ours to arrest Cetewayo ? 








The English dislike to allow the evidence of accused persons 


to be heard is evidently dying away, or reducing itself to a fear 
lest criminals should be tortured by cross-examination. 


At the 
annual meeting of the Incorporated Law Society held at Bath, on 
Wednesday, opinion was unanimous in favour of examining the 
accused, and a resolution was passed to that effect, with the rider 
that “examination to credit” must be strictly limited,—that is, 
that a prisoner’s whole previous history must not be brought up 
against him. The balance of opinion, moreover, seems to be in 
favour of examination by the Court, rather than by opposing 
counsel, the Court, it is thought, being more impartial. We 
feel disinclined to reawake in the Judge the old instinct of 
getting something out of a witness, and hardly see why, if 
examination to credit is restricted, and the prisoner left free to 
give or refuse a reply, he should not be questioned like any 
other prisoner. Indeed, we are not certain whether restrictions 
are not all wrong, and whether the simple object of a Court of 
Justice should not be to arrive at truth, so far as it is ascertain- 
able without torture. 


It is stated that Canon Westcott is to succeed to the Canonry of 
Westminster, which will be vacated by the consecration of Canon 
Barry to be Bishop of Sydney ; and there is a further rumour that 
Canon Barry’s place as Principal of King’s College, uondon, is 
likely to be filled by the election of the Rev. Henry Wace, now 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and formerly one of the Professors 
of King’s College. The promotion of Canon Westcott to be a 
Canon of Westminster is a wise step if the exchange of one 
canonry for another of more importance, can be called promo- 
tion. Canon Westcott has done much for English theological 
criticism, and shown the greatest candour, clearness, learning, 
and ability in his many writings. Mr. Wace is just the man to 
exercise a powerful influence in King’s College, London. The 
thoughtfulness of his sermons is great, but their earnestness 
is even greater; and he has the force of character which most 
impresses the young and rouses in them the nobler kinds of 
ambition. 


There has been a rumour this week of the intended resigna- 
tion of the Bishop of London, on the ground of health. We 
should greatly regret to find that the report is true, for Dr. 
Jackson has done his work heartily and simply, with a great 
desire to do justice, and none of the pomp of episcopal ostenta- 
tion. If it be true, however, and if it should be also true that 
an eminent prelate of great organising power is to be translated 
from the West to fill his see, we hope that the opportunity may 
be seized to raise to the Episcopate the one man of unquestion- 
able genius in the Church whom all Administrations have, for 
some reason, passed over, we suppose because his views are 
believed to lean too much towards those of his venerated friend, 
the late Dr. Pusey. We should hope, however, that no super- 


tstition of this kind will prevent the present Government 


from promoting to the highest offices of the Church a man on 
whose lips crowds hang with eagerness, not only for their elo- 
quence, but for that indetinable aroma of piety and purity of 
feeling which fascinates more than any eloquence of speech. 
It is but bare justice to the Church and the people to place 
such preachers as Canon Liddon in the post where the 
acclamation of public admiration would long ago have placed 
them. 


The Committee for raising a memorial to the late Professor 
Stanley Jevons,—the brilliant logician and economist, whom 
we lost in the prime of his powers about a year ago,—have de- 
termined to establish a Studentship of £100 a year, the holder 
of which is to devote himself to economic or statistical research ; 
and they propose that the election to this studentship shall be 
vested in trustees, representatives of University College, London, 
Owens College, Manchester, and University College, Liver- 
pool. Professor Jevons made his reputation as a great teacher at 
the first two Colleges, and his personal connection with Liverpool 
justifies his association with the third, which is, indeed, sure to be 
soon associated with Owens College in the Victoria University. 
We earnestly hope that the subscriptions to this memorial will 
flow in rapidly, and that they will be sufficient to enable the 
Committee to carry out fully their wise and carefully-matured 
scheme. Subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer of the 
Jevons Memorial Fund, at the Manchester and Salford Bank 
(Limited). 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE LEEDS CONFERENCE. 
4 ee Leeds Conference proves that the Liberal party in the 


country knows its own mind, and that it is not only in 
favour of introducing a Household Franchise Bill for the 
Counties as the forerunner of an adequate Redistribution Bill, 
—a course which we long ago recommended as the wisest,— 
but that it is not willing to run any mgre risks by putting off 
to another Session, or even postponing to any secondary place in 
the coming Session, the taking of the first step. The half-Liberal 
and the Conservative journals are evidently annoyed by this re- 
solve, for they are well aware that so influential an expression 
of opinion as that of between two and three thousand Delegates 
of Liberal Associations cannot but produce a very grave impres- 
sion on the mind of the Government. We do not wonder at the 
irritation felt. The truth clearly is that on all the points which 
most urgently demand remedial legislation,—Parliamentary 
procedure, county government, and the government of London 
being the most important,—very different measures might be 
passed if the counties were already enfranchised, and the Redis- 
tribution Bill which must accompany it, were passed, from those 
which might be passed if the enfranchisement of the counties and 


_the redistribution of seats were still uncertain and problematic. 


We have no doubt at all that the proceedings of the last 
Session have deeply impressed the mind of the country. There 
we have seen the time of Parliament frittered away by Mr. 
Warton, who represents 1,085 electors, by Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, who represents 1,081, by Mr. A. J. Balfour, who 
represents 1,081, by Lord Randolph Churchill, who represents 
1,060, while some of the weightiest men in Parliament, with 
twenty or five-and-twenty thousands of constituents behind 
them, have been compelled to hold their tongues just because 
these Obstructionists were determined to talk. No wonder 
that the Liberal Party is determined to make these idlers feel 
what it is to have a constituency which is itself identified 
with the business of the country and is determined to 
see it done, and the only way in which they can be made 
to feel this adequately is to press on the measures which 
will make short work of these trivial constituencies, and put 
a serious sense of responsibility into the Parliamentary acts 
of even unscrupulous men. ‘Then, again, as to county 
government, it is not to be denied that there is a serious 
anomaly in reforming the government of the counties without 
giving the householders who are most likely to be affected by 
that reform any opportunity of representing their own views 
and wishes on the subject. And even as to the Government of 
London, though we are of course very desirous to see a good 
London Government Bill passed by the present Parliament, 
and in the next Session, if a really good one can be so 
passed, is it not notorious that the Metropolis is the least 
adequately represented city in the kingdom? and that the 
enormous power which the City possesses to resist all due muni- 
cipal reform, would vanish in an instant before any measure 
which really gave to the population of the metropolis something 
approaching to its fair weight in the House of Commons? These 
are, we are convinced, the main considerations which have 
induced the Liberal party to express so very emphatic a desire 
to see the first step taken at once towards the next Reform 
Bill. 


At the present moment, we have many of the disadvantages 
of democracy, without the advantages. The House of Lords 
can always plead that the counties are entitled to much more 
weight than they possess in the House of Commons; and that, 
if the true opinion of the counties could be known, it would 
be found to agree better with that of the territorial party than 
with that of the great towns; and this lends a colour of reason 
to the Lords in their obstruction of Liberal measures which it is 
most important to clear up, and either to justify or to remove. 
Therefore, we say that the Leeds Conference has judged wisely 
in demanding that the great reform to which the Government 
are pledged shall now take precedence of every other ques- 
tion, and not be left to the risk of a secondary place in the 
legislative proposals of the next Session. We have seen for 
many years back that a secondary place in the business of 
any Session is very likely indeed to mean much the 
same as no place at all. Further, it is far from im- 
possible that in the present condition of the Irish party, a 
defeat of the Government which might involve a dissolu- 
tion might take place on some purely administrative issue, 
and the whole result of the election of 1880 thus be lost to the 





PT 
party of Reform. For if Parliament were once dissolved withoot 
the Government having bronght forward the most i 

ie : Mportant of 
all the political proposals to which they pledged themselye th 
Liberal electors would think that they were being trifled a 
and would certainly mark their sense of annoyance by a pi : 
much diminished interest in the next general election. The Qo 
servatives are fond of the sneer that Reform is brought forwash 
not because the country needs it, but because the exigencies of 
the Liberal party require it. But why should the exigencies of 
the Liberal party require it, if the country does not earnest] 
desire it ? The county franchise is not at all a popular cry in the 
present county constituencies. On the contrary, as we saw in 
Rutland the other day, it appears to be a very unpopular ery 
If it were not the sincere and eager desire of the country, both 
in the great cities and in the huge class of county non-electorg 
it would be very bad policy in the Liberals to urge this ques. 
tion on the people. But the truth is that the people do most 
urgently desire it, and desire it for the best of reasons 
because they see that the representatives of the pettiest ot. 
stituencies are the most disturbing element in the present House 
of Commons,—because they see that the fond dreams of the 
House of Lords are more or less excused by their hopes and 
guesses as to the wishes of the county non-electors,—because 
they see that no great readjustment of local government of 
any kind is possible till there is some clear test of popular 
feeling, not only in towns, but in rural districts. No reasons 
could be better than these for urging on household franchise 
in the counties, and that great redistribution of seat 
which must immediately follow and complete this great 
reform. 

The supposed difficulty as to the separation of the House. 
hold Franchise measure from: the Redistribution measure on 
which the Conservatives rely to compel the introduction of a 
highly complex Bill, upon which they would hope to divide 
the Liberals themselves, is not in reality a difficulty at all, 
It is said that the House of Lords will be fully justified in throw. 
ing out the County Franchise Bill, unless it is accompanied by 
a sufficient redistribution of power to give the counties with 
their enlarged electorates their fair share in the State. Butin 
the first place, it is quite certain that the Lords will finda 
justification somehow for doing what they want to do, and 
they would probably find it much more easily in the com- 
plete measure than in the preliminary measure. One thing is 
not denied,—that the country has expressly voted its determina- 
tion that the counties shall have household suffrage. If the Lords 
repudiate the reform on which the last general election turned, 
they will do that of which even the most Conservative of their 
own members will gravely question the wisdom. The country has 
not decided on the details of any scheme of redistribution, and 
it is every way more constitutional to give the House of Lords 
an opportunity of conceding, with a good grace, what the 
country has determined on, than it is to handicap that con- 
cession with a number of details never sanctioned by the elec- 
torate. But further, it is childish to suppose that the Liberals 
can propose any scheme of redistribution of which the Lords 
could fairly complain that it does not give enough weight to 
the population and wealth of the counties. The Liberals would 
certainly never allow themselves to be * hoist with their own 
petard,” and that would be the result of their proposing a 
scheme of redistribution which had any tendency to cheat the 
county populations of their due. 

On the mere question of procedure, Mr. John Morley is 
obviously quite right in calling it absurd to assume that 
the passing of a County Franchise Bill necessarily involves 
an immediate dissolution. On the contrary, it was not found 
possible to dissolve after passing the Household Franchise Bill 
of 1867. It was necessary to decide on the boundaries of the 
new constituencies, and to complete the new Registers, before 
a dissolution was possible ; and so the Session of 1867 was fol- 
lowed by that of 1868, in which the measure of the previous 
year was completed. That is a final answer to the assertion 
that the passing of a County Franchise Bill would involve the 
dissolution of Parliament in its fifth Session. On the contrary, 
it would imply, and necessarily imply, its continuance to 4 
sixth session at least, and the sixth session is usually, and in 
general quite rightly, the last. But a sixth session would leave 
room for the proper discussion of a Redistribution Bill, whether 
that Bill were—as it probably would be—rejected by the 
House of Lords and so submitted to the decision of the people, 
or passed into law. The Leeds Conference has performed a very 
great political service to the country, and performed it at the 
right time, When the Cabinet meets, there will be no room 
for hesitation as to the first work to be done. 
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——— 
THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 


is known that the Government intend to reduce the 
British garrison in Egypt to 3,000 men, and suspected 
that even this remainder will in January or February be with- 
drawn, ‘There is consequently an outburst of writing on the 
sabject, much of it so vague and some of it so absurd that it 
may be well to state concisely the arguments for and against 
evacuation. As our readers know, we are earnestly opposed 
to that grave step ; but nothing is ever gained by unjust 
denunciation. 

In the first place, then, the Government are right in reducing 
the garrison. It is not right to burden the Egyptian Treasury 
more than can be helped, and the 3,000 men withdrawn will be 
‘ast as available—so long as we hold Alexandria—at Malta 
or Gibraltar, as in Egypt itself. The Egyptians, moreover, 
whether friendly or hostile, are not political idiots, and will 
no more fire upon the remaining three thousand British soldiers 
than upon thirty thousand. They know quite enough of Euro- 
pean politics to be aware that if they do fire, England must 
conquer them, or cease to be a Power, and they will run no 
risk of the kind. Moreover, they would not have any 


T 


_ certainty of even momentary success, for the three thou- 


sand Englishmen, holding the fortresses as they do, could 
beat the six thousand newly-disciplined Egyptians, and lay 
Cairo and Alexandria in ashes besides, without any extra- 
ordinary effort. No such risk will be run, and it is, 
therefore, only the expediency of total evacuation, and not of 
any reasonable reduction in the garrison, which has to be con- 
sidered. The Government, it is known, wishes for total 
evacuation, even if it has not decided upon it; and its argu- 
ments run, we apprehend, very much in this way :—‘ As we do 
not intend to annex, and indeed stand pledged that this de- 
scent shall not involve annexation, evacuation is only a question 
of time, and the argument for shortening the time is very 
strong. So long as we stay, the diplomatists of the Continent, 
who are accustomed to see occupation changed into acquisition 
—as in Bosnia—will not believe that the British Govern- 
ment is sincere, and will act in all questions in which 
that Government is concerned upon a misleading fallacy. 
The French do this already, and it is by no means certain that 
the Russians do not agree with the French; while all Powers 
consider England as, to a certain extent, locked up in Egypt. 
By staying, therefore, we risk complications with these 
Powers and with the Sultan, which may become serious, 
and which, as we do not intend to annex, are needless 
additions to existing difficulties.’ Precisely the same argu- 
ment affects the home position of the Government. The 
Ministry feels itself suspected by a body of supporters 
while it stays in Egypt, and as it does not intend to 
annex, regards this suspicion as a needless source of Parlia- 
mentary weakness, Speedy departure is, therefore, expedient ; 
and it is considered safe, for these reasons. The Khedives 
have always been able to govern Egypt without Europeans, 
and when we go, Tewfik Khedive will be in a position better, 
on the whole, than that of any predecessor. Instead of a 
dangerous army, purely native, and liable to be directed 
against him by its officers, he will have a Sepoy Army, 
controlled by officers who cannot mutiny, regularly paid, 
excellently disciplined, and quite sufficient to deal with 
local émeutes, either in Cairo or Alexandria. He has 
excellent English advisers, and every reason to attend 
to their advice. He can, therefore, go on governing as 
before the outbreak; and it is better he should, so that 
he may feel his full responsibilities, and that his sub- 
jects may not suspect all future reforms to be the result of 
foreign pressure. Cvteris paribus, independence is always 
best, and if the Khedive can walk alone, he should do it; 
while his capacity to do it can only be tested by experiment, 
and is likely to be greater now, while the recollection of the 
British descent is fresh, than later, when it has partially died 
away. 

_, That is, we conceive, a fair statement of the argument, and 
it is undeniably strong, though on two points—essential 
points—it fails to convince ourselves. We admit that annex- 
ation, as a consequence of this descent, is out of the question. 
We might not forfeit our honour, for Europe might give us a 
new commission ; but we should seem to do so, we should be 
held by every Frenchman and Italian to have done so, 
and we should set a very dangerous precedent. We also 
admit that if the Khediye can govern by himself, it 
18 best that he should do so, and that he will never be 
fairly tested till the Redcoats have disappeared. But we 





do not believe either that he will govern in such a way as to 
redeem our pledges to the people, or that he can govern so as 
to maintain endurable order. The difference between total 
evacuation and a reduced garrison makes, to Egyptian imagi- 
nations, the whole difference in the position. While the British 
Flag flies over the Citadel of Cairo, even though guarded only 
by a regiment, the Egyptians consider England, to them the 
mightiest Power in the world, in possession of Egypt; but the 
moment that flag is hauled down, they will think she has 
departed. As they cannot conceive that any Power, once in 
possession of their grand Valley, would retire voluntarily, 
they will believe that European complications have produced 
the withdrawal, and that they are again distant subjects of 
the Sultan only. The upper classes will recommence the old 
misgovernment, the villagers will look round for a deliverer 
from their usurers, the mobs of the cities will prepare to 
glut their hatred of the European adventurers—greatly 
intensified of late by blood-feuds—and the Army will 
expel its European officers. In other words, there will 
be an attempt at massacre, which the new Army will be 
either unable or unwilling to put down. Sir Evelyn Wood 
doubts this, evidently believing that the gentle justice of 
the European officer has won over the conscripts; and if 
he is right, the Government may be right so far as the appre- 
hension of massacre is concerned, though they cannot be right 
in disregarding their own pledges to the people. But we fear 
he is wrong. No European resident in Cairo or Alexandria 
doubts that the mobs will attack the European adventurers, 
if they dare, and to restrain them the only bond will 
be the regard of the new soldiery for their European 
leaders. Can we trust that regard? Sir Evelyn Wood 
says “ Yes,” for since the occupation no corporal punishment 
has been administered in the Egyptian Army; but corporal 
punishment had been abolished in the Sepoy Army of India 
before the Mutiny, the Sepoy officers in some of the worst 
regiments loved and petted the men who murdered them ; and 
they had, moreover, led them for a century to victory, which 
the Anglo-Egyptian officers have not yet done. The dislike 
of the Asiatic for the European, which is almost instinctive and 
has a thousand justifications in his own eyes, is not extinguish- 
able by mere lenity, and the Egyptian Sepoy Army will be no 
more trustworthy without the visible presence of white soldiers 
than the equally well-treated Sepoy Army of India would be. The 
Egyptians, indeed, will be less trustworthy, for the Indian Sepoys 
are volunteers to a man, free to depart at a month’s notice; while 
the Egyptian Sepoys are conscripts, often brought to Cairo in 
chains—they were so brought within the month—and not 
free to depart till years of service have been fulfilled. We 
expect, therefore, as the result of evacuation, sanguinary 
anarchy in Egypt, with all its results, of which one at least is 
absolutely inevitable. If we do not restore order instantly, 
finally, and with the strong hand, France or Italy will; and 
neither Power is, like us, self-denying. We hold evacuation, 
therefore, under existing circumstances, to be an error of which 
we shall bitterly repent. 


“ DISINTEGRATION.” 


E really cannot be at the trouble of affecting to doubt 

that “ Disintegration,’ the political paper in the 
Quarterly Review, is by Lord Salisbury himself. If internal 
evidence is worth anything, he either wrote or dictated it, and 
was at the time in his best literary form, full of internal scorn, 
brimming over with flouting epigram, and inclined to say his 
say as he wanted to say it, without spoiling his work through 
dread of consequences. “ Disintegration” is, consequently, de- 
lightful reading. It is not exactly a speech by Coriolanus, for 
the writer admits that if you could get the opinion of the 
nation—which, he holds, we never do—that would be the 
natural arbitrating force; but it is an essay by a brilliant and 
rather cynical noble, who considers that progress is mainly a 
phrase, and that “the Wandering Jew was undoubtedly the 
most remarkable and most consistent devotee of progress 
that the mind can contemplate ;” who does not believe 
that the changes effected in England during the century are 
at all necessarily good, and holds that the results of those in 
Ireland are altogether bad ; and who thinks that the mixed 
Monarchy has been transmuted into Government by the House 
of Commons, and expects the House to favour disintegration, 
both in the Empire and in Society. It is the work of a noble 
who is a bit of a fatalist, and does not think things can be 
altered; and of one, too, who is by no means a typical 
Englishman, —who looks abroad for examples, and is very much 
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inclined to believe that things being as they are, American 
institutions are very much safer than those of his own country. 
They have a true Second Chamber there which dare act—a 
curious little apergu into the writer’s mind which should not be 
forgotten—a President who dare Veto, a Supreme Court which 
can arrest any legislation infringing the obligation of a contract. 
And finally, “ Disintegration” is the work of a man who to the 
very depths of his soul hates a Whig, that is, a noble “ who for 
his many sins in past generations is condemned in the present to 
the political torment of constantly voting against his principles 
for measures he detests, in order to support a Ministry he dis- 
trusts.” The denunciation is made more general in form, but 
it is of Russell and Cavendish, Gower and Campbell, that Lord 
Salisbury is thinking, when he speaks of men who are born 
Whigs, and “ inherit with their opinions a liability to be com- 
pelled to change them” whenever Radicals choose. His con- 
tempt for them is unbounded, and is intensified by an evident 
feeling—peculiar, we suspect, to heads of Houses—that if 
only the handful of Whigs would join the Tories, the flood- 
tide of Democracy might be kept out. 

It is pleasant to read such things, stated in such a way, as 
pleasant as eating pickled olives ; and we have always main- 


’ tained that such things should, when they are felt, be said. 


Everybody does not believe in progress, any more than every- 
body believes it good to love your enemy, and there must be 
thousands still who think in their hearts that the object of 
Constitutions is to restrain the people from frankly governing 
themselves. Discussion becomes more real when those who 
think thus speak out, especially when they speak out well, 
and we are none of us the worse for being compelled 
to consider now and again whether we are not mistaking 
general ideas for established truths. For the same reason that 
we would not abuse those who in restrained language deny 
a Creator, we would not scold at those who prefer oligarchy 
ag a form of government; and as we can bear to discuss the 
foundation of tolerance, so we can read without anger an 
attack on Catholic Emancipation. But the appreciation, we 
confess, comes only from the intellectual side. As poli- 
ticians, we can find no good in this paper, and cannot even 
see clearly what Lord Salisbury thinks he is driving at. He 
is not going, we suppose, to propose the abolition of the 
Monarchy in favour of an Elected Magistrate with a veto, or 
the supersession of the Lords by a strong Senate, or any de- 
finite limitation on the power of the House of Commons to 
overturn a Ministry ; and what is it that, failing these things, 
he would like the English people to do? He does not 
even hint that we might reverse the Irish legislation of 
the century, and though he does hint, not obscurely, that 
he dislikes county self-government in Ireland, he cannot be 
pouring out his bitter general propositions merely to resist 
that measure. He must desire something, and what is it? 
Apparently only that the English people shall be as sensible and 
moderate as they can, and that “ the House of Commons should 
return to the better spirit of its earlier traditions,” Well, we 
can endorse that prayer, but we feel in endorsing it that it is 
meaningless, and that Lord Salisbury in writing it either hardly 
knows what he wants, or conceals his secret wish. That, in 
fact, is the permanent evil of his position, and of that of all the 
High Tories, who at heart believe government by the people to 
be government by the disqualified. They know they cannot 
resist, and the sense of powerlessness, combined with dislike, 
gives their minds the sterility so often perceptible in the minds 
of exiles, who, as a rule, like Lord Salisbury, can denounce, and 
satirise, and flout, but can suggest no way by which their 
country may escape from the impasse it has entered. 

We have not the patience, at this time of day, to discuss 
the question whether Ireland has or has not been made less 
manageable by the legislation of the last hundred years. We 
do not believe it, for amidst all our assumed or real failures 
we have achieved one genuine success. We have extinguished 
the possibility of insurrection. Lord Castlereagh could not 
affirm that truth more candidly than Mr. Parnell or Mr. Sexton, 
and it hardly needs any affirmation. If sixty Irreconcilables 
are returned by Ireland, the Funds will not fall by one-sixteenth, 
and the Stock of the Bank of Ireland will remain at its 
present exorbitant price. That is an enormous change in 
England’s favour, and considering what Civil War is, when 
the war involves a conflict of creeds and races, may be 
held to outweigh every other loss. But if we grant that 
Treland is less manageable, the concession amounts to 
nothing, for the object of granting Emancipation, legis- 
lative equality, and tenant-right was not merely concilia- 
tion, but the cleansing of our own consciences of violent 





wrong. We must have emancipated, and granted suff, 
and stopped the punishment of tenants for making im 
ments, if we had known beforehand all that was to ttt 
When the nation had once awoke, it could not kee u , 
Laws merely because they were useful, any more thkn ft = 
keep up slavery merely because it gave us sugar, e 
there much more use in considering whether Irish a 
is incurable or otherwise. If it is not, we are takin 
the means we can to cure it; and if it is, we must still ake 
the same means, and endure the resulting failure as we best 
may. It is more profitable, or at least more interestin to 
discuss whether, as time goes on, we shall have many io 
Salisbury ; men who, with every gift alike of nature and of 
fortune, are still so utterly alienated in opinion from their 
countrymen, that their true activity must lie in the region either 
of criticism, or of denunciation, or of flouts; men in whom cul. 
ture only deepens scorn, and mental power only lends sting to 
depreciatory epigrams. It would be a great misfortune if it were 
so, and all analogy is in favour of the development of such a clagg 
There is a whole Faubourg of such men in France; in Spain, 
the old nobles all belong to it; and in America, such men— 
sweetened, though, by some peculiarity in the local atmospherg 
—are said to exist in entire groups. We see some signs of the 
phenomenon too, in Germany, though the universal devotion to 
military service conceals the change in part from the observer, 
Analogy, however, often fails when applied to England, which 
is insular in its ways, and for the most part owned by men with 
few intellectual interests, and we can produce two arguments 
from * Disintegration ” against this fear. These Whigs against 
whom Lord Salisbury is so savage, these heads of great 
Houses who so hate and obey Mr. Gladstone that “ their solu. 
tion of their difficulties is a combination of public loyalty 
with private imprecation,” are the very men who ought to with. 
draw from public life ; and whether actuated by love of country, 
or impelled, as the essayist hints, by greed of office, they are not 
only always in front, but sometimes in the way. If they sulk, 
it is not in their tents, but in the Treasury ; and if they fall 
to criticism, it is of men who will not pass their Bills, If 
there is a Whig in the world, it is Lord Hartington, and he has 
been something in a Department almost since he was a man, 
Our Faubourg certainly does not retreat from politics, while 
our millionaires take little offices in the great establishment, 
And for a further proof, this lament, this dirge over our de- 
generacy, this uplifting of the voice as of one who sees a great 
woe approaching, comes from a man whose first wish is that, 
amidst this shattered Constitution and these decaying institu- 
tions, this Democratic House of Commons, which has departed 
so far from the purity of old traditions, would just elect him 
Premier. He would work for that end sixteen hours a day, and 
endure with a tranquil mind the slow march of the Empire 
towards disintegration. There is little fear of any general 
retreat from politics while men in Lord Salisbury’s position, 
and with Lord Salisbury’s disgusts, yet feel that life is flavour 
less unless they are in the race. Rome would not have lost 
Coriolanus, if Coriolanus could only have breathed in Rome. 





M. FERRY’S NEW POSITION. 


7. old difficulty of France, the tendency of her parties to 
form camps as hostile to each other as if they belonged 
to separate nationalities, is evidently not overcome. The 
Irreconcilables, or Extreme Left, to whom so much has 
recently been conceded, have broken away again, and are 
denouncing a Government of Advanced Liberals in a way 
which in other times would portend an insurrection in Paris, 
and perhaps a march of the populace upon the Assembly, 
Their immediate pretext is the dismissal of General Thibaudin 
and the apology made to Spain, which they consider concessions 
to “ Orleanist ” demands—that is, to the feeling of the uppet 
class—but there is little doubt that these are only pretexts. 
The revolt began before King Alfonso arrived. The irritation 
of the Extremists has been increasing for some time, and 
no concession has even partially soothed it away. The 
attacks on the Church, the Secular Education Act, the suppres 
sion of Jesuit establishments, the purgation of the Bench in 
the Radical interest, even the appointment of General 
Thibaudin to the Ministry of War, have made no difference, 
and they declare M. Jules Ferry, who assents to all these 
things, to be “no better than a monarchist.” The Govern 
ment, they assert, is a Republic only in name, the march of 
Democracy is arrested, and radical changes must be m 
before the present régime can even claim the cordial support 
of “the people.” What they precisely want, we confess 
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puselves unable, after studying them for years, to define with 
Jearness, nor do we believe that they exactly know themselves. 
the say they want more equality, the suppression of Esta- 
plished Ohurches, a progressive income-tax, elective Judges, and 
ibe reduction of the Army to a voluntary defensive force ; but 
these immense changes would not content them, without pro- 
yjsions for the aig a Nrgatod ~ a Tt aye 
; mployment, to begin with, shou e found for 
- ae ase in fact, impatient of authority altogether, 
al in the judgment of the Cabinet, which, be it remembered, 
would be considered in England ultra-Radical, their impatience 
has reached a height at which further concession would be 
dangerous. M. Ferry, therefore, in two speeches, delivered at 
Rouen and Havre, has declared war on the Extremists, has 
repeated the old phrase that “ Order must be maintained,” — 
qhich in France always conveys a latent threat—has rejected 
compromise in advance as a “bastard combination,” and 
has called upon the whole country, in tones which almost 
rtend a dissolution, to choose, and choose finally, be- 
tween the Government and the Extremists. There is 
no mistaking the meaning of words as grave as these :~- 
«Hlenceforth, the flags are unfurled, and nobody need deceive 
iirugelf as to their colours. People must choose between the 
Governmental policy, which I have just defined as that followed 
by the Cabinet, > ba — of = oe ~ 

e Extremist policy. who care for the future of their 
Tae must fare their choice. There is no middle course 
possible ; any bastard combination is out of the question, for 
it would merely have the semblance, the varnish of a regular 
Government, but at bottom would be Extremist. What serious 
politician would lend himself to sach a policy, or fancy him- 
self master of the citadel after having handed over all the ap- 

roaches?” The Extremists have accepted the challenge, and the 

a session will, it is believed, be on of determined battle be- 
tween the Ministry and the representatives of ultra-Red ideas, 
infuriated by what they consider an apostasy. 

There can be little doubt that M. Ferry will win, but his 
position will be one of extreme perplexity. In his main 
ideas, the necessity of advancing slowly, of —. 
ing order, and of rejecting all outrageous demands, such as 
the immediate tailed of all Church property, the appoint- 
ment of elective Judges, or the dissolution of the Army, the 
Premier will assuredly be supported by a large majority of the 
Deputies. France is Left Centre, as a whole, and, in spite of 
the anti-Clerical wave of opinion which recently passed over 
her, it is certain that she does not desire radical changes, the 
suppression of the Church, or any diminution in the means of 
national defence. She will support any Government which is 
at once firm and progressive, and will wait patiently for the 
social reforms, such as some kind of Poor Law, still admitted 
to be required. If the populace of the cities rise, the 
peasantry will allow of their suppression by force, and 
the Army would not permit any attack on the Constitution 
by open violence. Nor will there be any reluctance to accept 
M. Ferry as the mouthpiece of the party of order and modera- 
tion. He has said some rash things in his time, but he is a 
convinced Republican, he is entirely without Clerical bias, and 
he fairly understands the peasantry who send him up to the 
Chamber. He might, on his domestic policy alone, form a com- 
manding and, perhaps, long-lived party, but still there are serious 
re atc ee aeae 

ut the “‘ Forward” Colonial policy, which he inherited from 
M. Gambetta, which he thinks ‘camel to the declining trade 
of France, which he has so far defended against the President, 
who is strongly against expeditions, and which the country at 
=< aps with no favour. He > ‘ ee of the a 
aiiiculty by a wise concession, but he has still the conquest o 
Tonquin a Madagascar on his hands, and it is still doubtful 
if he will agree to any kind of retreat. It is difficult to 
believe that he would risk power, of which he is very desirous, 
and the policy of which he speaks so earnestly, in order to 
pursue dreamy and dangerous schemes of conquest in Indo- 
China; but he may feel inclined to do battle at all points, 
and : he does, his majority will very soon desert him. The 
people of France are not prepared for war with China, and 
still less for its necessary oft sont if M. Ferry stands by his 
foreign policy, he will be suddenly overturned. The peace 
Party and the Extremists will vote together, and the Right 
cannot vote for M. Jules Ferry. We do not rate this risk 
high, for M. Ferry will, we believe, obey the Chamber, but 
till it exists. Then, again, he will have to face the tempta- 
tion of every man in his position, that of becoming gradually 

too repressive, Hardly any moderate Minister in France has 





been able to avoid this danger. The Extremists are very 
irritating, more irritating than in this country we quite under- 
stand ; they are fond of threatening violence, and they control 
the whole body of the distressed in the great cities. They can 
cause partial or serious émeutes, and though émeutes may be 
suppressed without difficulty, it is part of the history of France 
that the Minister who suppresses them thenceforward relies 
mainly on force, and ultimately falls. 

Nevertheless, taking short views, as Sir Cornewall Lewis 
and Lord Elgin advised, we believe that the Irreconcilables 
have made a grave mistake, and have solidified the Moderate 
party fora time. M. Ferry’s declarations, which are almost 
too grave for the occasion, were most cordially received, both 
at Rouen and Havre; and though the Normans are in some 
respects separate, they represent, with great accuracy, the feeling 
of Republican Conservatism. That feeling is greatly intensi- 
fied by the dislike of Paris, a dislike which never dies among the 
peasantry, and by the dread of foreign complications arising 
from the threats of the Irreconcilables. The latter could 
hardly have chosen more unsafe ground for their pronuncia- 
miento, or ground upon which they will obtain so little general 
support. Nor could they have selected a worse time. The 
Deputies have been for weeks apart from the influences of 
Paris, have been living more or less among their consti- 
tuencies, and have felt the force of that desire for quiet which 
all travellers tell us is just now dominating the French 
peasantry. Outside the towns, there are no electors anxious for 
war, or excessive change, or riot in the streets, and M. Ferry 
will have the full benefit of the desire for tranquillity. The 
benefit will be all the greater if, as is believed, he is prepared 
for a dissolution, for the Deputies at such times are as respon- 
sive to any general wish as if they had no opinions. Before 
our next issue, in fact, M. Ferry will have come in contact 
with actual France; and France, unless we mistake her, has 
no desire for commotion, and doubts the Premier only because 
in his foreign policy he is not so desirous of peace with order 
as in his internal administration. 





MR. BRIGHT AT LEEDS. 
R. BRIGHT must, we think, have felt something like 


amusement, when he found himself actually pleading 
for moderation against more thorough-going Radicals, and 
declaring himself unable to accept in any way even the term 
“ Radical” as a description of his own political convictions, 
We had always supposed that a Radical only means a Liberal 
who wishes to eradicate, and not merely to lop or trim, the 
evils with which he is asked to deal; and in that sense we had 
always heartily accepted for ourselves the epithet “ radical,” 
and had even excused our want of sympathy with such 
expedients as the Ballot, for instance, on the ground that the 
Ballot affords a mere palliation of an evil, the only Radical 
cure for which is political courage and political principle. 
But be the term * Radical ” good or bad, it must have been with 
some amusement that Mr. Bright found himself obliged to 
discriminate his views from those of the Ultras of -his party on 
the ground that he wishes for moderation, while they wish 
for something which he regards as extreme. During the last 
Reform agitation, Mr. Bright was spoken of as the one fire- 
brand who desired to set the working-class against the educated 
class ; whereas he now appears to think that he is looked upon as 
retrograde and even benighted in his views, by those who 
claim for themselves the Radical name. Thisis a very curious 
instance of the whirligig of time bringing about its revenges, 
Nevertheless, we are not surprised to find Mr. Bright looking 
with acertain wonder, and perhaps even shrinking, at someof the 
ultra-Liberal proposals of his time, and describing his own feel- 
ing as comparatively Conservative in relation to these proposals. 
It is quite true that what got him the reputation of being an 
extreme politician was much more the power and passion with 
which he urged his own views, than the special character of 
those views ; it was the scorn which he poured on his Tory 
opponents, not the position which he took up, that gave people 
their impression of his political dangerousness and his revolu- 
tionary ardour. He was full of wrath at those who opposed 
him, and full of contempt for their fears; but on the positive 
side of his creed he was never disposed to play with fire at 
all, rather to restrain anxiously all those who showed any such 
disposition. People inferred, from the passion with which he 
pleaded what he thought the cause of justice, that he would 
sweep away much more than he ever desired to sweep 
away. But in reality, he never wished to sweep away more 
than the resistance which he encountered. There has been a 
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real Conservatism in all the remedies for popular evils which he 
has advocated,—a healthy disposition to get rid of grievances 
without needlessly trampling on the associations of the past. 
His proposal to abolish the compulsory Church-rate, but to 
leave the form of a Church-rate untouched for all who like 
to pay a voluntary Church-rate, was a good example of this. 
And astil!l better one is the proposal with which he concluded his 
Leeds speech,—namely, to let the House of Lords reject ameasure 
once, but not to let it reject the same measure when sent up 
again from the House of Commons. There is a good deal of 
difficulty, we think, about that solution of the matter, both on 
account of its cumbrousness, and on account of its tendency to 
lower the self-respect and the intellectual calibre of the House 
of Lords. But no one can deny that it is of the nature of a 
Conservative remedy, inasmuch as it aims at leaving our poli- 
tical institutions without any superficial alteration, and keeping 
their external appearance at least just what they are. 

The same Conservatism, we think, appears in Mr, Bright’s 
attack on the principle of Minority representation. We entirely 
agree with him that the mode in which that principle has been 
applied to the representation of our great towns is extremely in- 
convenient ; and further, that there is real injustice in insulated 
applications of experiments of this kind, the effect of which is 
to give a more accurate representation of the particular con- 
dition of opinion in the places to which it is applied, but to 
distort more seriously than ever the expression of the opinion of 
the country at large. Of course, if you give the party which 
is in the minority in Liverpool and Manchester a voice in 
Parliament, though you thereby give a truer idea of 
the condition of opinion in Liverpool and Manchester, 
you give a much falser idea of the condition of opinion 
in the country at large, because the party which is in the 
majority in large places is often in the minority in small 
emp but yet is not in those places accorded any voice at all. 

ake as accurate a picture as you can of the political wishes 
of one or two spots on the surface of a country, and at the same 
time a very rough, inaccurate picture of the vast remainder, and 
you will find, in all probability, that the accuracy of the repre- 
sentation of the opinions of these few spots has rendered the 
picture of the whole much Jess accurate, instead of moreso. If 
you represent both majority and minority in one place, but 
only the majority in twenty other places, it is almost sure to 
turn out that by so greatly diminishing the political influence 
of the majority in the first place, you have also diminished its 
just and total influence in the country at large. For the 
chances certainly are that the views which command a great 
majority in the large cities will be very prevalent also 
in the twenty smaller constituencies, though they are ac- 
corded no voice there at all. If you adopt a rough system 
of representation, you should adopt it uniformly ; if you adopt 
an accurate system, you should adopt it uniformly. By 
being rough here and accurate there, you do much more 
injustice to the total result than you would by keeping to the 
game principle everywhere. We, therefore, agree with Mr. 
Bright that the present mode of representing a minority 
ought either to disappear, or to be universally applied; and as, 
from its inconvenience and the bad effect it has at by-elec- 
tions, it certainly cannot be universally applied, it ought to 
disappear., None the less, we maintain that the object of those 
who first suggested the clause was a strictly and properly 
democratic object,—namely, to get a truer representation of 
actual opinion, and not a less true one. We _ believe 
that the same result might be obtained by a scheme which 
has, we believe, the sanction of Mr. Bright, as it had 
of Mr. Cobden,—namely, the subdivision of constituencies 
into wards returning but one Member each, so that the acci- 
dents of the distribution of opinion may, as far as possible, be 
neutralised by the number of the areas in which that opinion is 
consulted. By that means it is quite certain that the minority 
of one constituency will be the majority of another quite often 
enough to get its voice adequately heard,—at least, if it repre- 
sents an opinion of sufficient reasonableness, earnestness, and 
force to convince a considerable number of sane and intelli- 
gent men. But we do hope, earnestly hope, that if in the 
next Reform Bill, Mr. Bright’s advice is followed as to 
the discontinuance of the existing minority principle, its 
place will be taken by the adoption of his other sugges- 
tion,—that there should be a great subdivision of thes 
larger constituencies into wards returning only one Member 
each. Without that safeguard, we might very easily find 
that the unrepresented minorities of a great portion of the 
kingdom were in possession of more general intelligence, more 
honest conviction, and more political shrewdness, than the 
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THE POPULAR VETO IN SWITZERLAND 


bee Berne is revising its Constitution. Time 
when the Constitution of a Swiss Canton had q = 
sacred character, and remained unaltered for centuries — 4 
that time is past, and, except in the four or five States w ° 
the laws are still made by Landesgemeinden, a Constitution | 
outlasts a generation. On the other hand, revisions Pig. 
often lead to very profound changes, for local laws, to be a 
must strictly conform to the provisions of the Federal (joy’ 
stitution. The question at present most debated in Bone 
concerns the Referendum,—the right of the citizens to we 
the Acts of their representatives. The history of th 
usage is both curious and interesting. Introduced “a 
half a century ago by the Radical party as a demsoeraia 
and essentially Swiss measure, and opposed by the Dex. 
crats as a dangerous innovation, it has since been ado ted 
by every Canton of the Confederation save two, Sain 
Radicals, it may be well to mention, are doctrinaire Tacobing 
of the French type; and the Democrats, whatever the 
once were, are now Liberals of the English type, Adve. 
cates of Parliamentary Government, they objected to the 
Referendum as incompatible with the independence of Local 
Legislatures, and on the ground that the masses, albeit fully 
competent to choose their representatives, were not always 
competent to form a correct judgment on matters of detail 
and complex questions of law and administration. The 
urged, further, that members, once elected, should be gener. 
ously treated and allowed a wide discretion, and not degraded 
into mere mandatories, liable at any moment to have their 
most carefully conceived and laboriously executed measures 
vetoed by the people. But their great fear was that the 
adoption of the Referendum would open the door to all 
sorts of violent changes, that its tendency would be sub. 
versive and destructive, and so impair the influence of 
the State as to render government impossible and property 
insecure. A minor, yet still greater evil apprehended by 
the Democrats, as a consequence of the proposed change, 
was that the people, weary of perpetual voting, would end by 
losing all interest in the doings of their representatives and the 
affairs of the country, and become the tools of designing and 
unscrupulous politicians. The Radicals contended, on the other 
hand, that as the people were the source of power, so they 
were the fountain of wisdom, and that the only way of 
rendering them the true masters of their destinies was to 
submit to the general body of the citizens every measure pro- 
posed by their representatives. By this means alone could the 
popular sovereignty be efficiently exercised, and pure demo- 
cracy, as it prevailed in the Waldstiitten, extended to the 
whole of Switzerland. This view obtained acceptance in 
Berne, and the obligatory Referendum became a part of 
the Cantonal Constitution. All projects of law must be sub- 
mitted to the people, after they have been discussed by 
the Legislature. In other Cantons, the Referendum is optional; 
the people are appealed to only when a demand to that effect 
is made by a certain number of citizens. The question in 
Berne is not so much whether the Referendum shall be re 
tained or abolished, as whether it shall be obligatory or 
optional. Its working, except in one or two particulars, has 
confirmed the previsions of neither party, and so little realised 
the hopes of the Radicals, that if the system were less popular 
with the masses they would certainly propose its abolition; 
while the Democrats, without approving of it in principle, 
support it as the only check on the authoritative tendencies 
of their opponents, when the latter are in power, and they 
generally are in power. 

So far as the character of the legislation and the influence 
of Government are concerned, the effect of the obligatory 
Referendum has been distinctly unfavourable, The people have 
come to look upon their Deputies as mere mandatories, charged 
with the preparation of measures which, until approved by the 
popular vote, can possess no validity. Asa natural consequence, 
the position of Deputy is less valued and less sought, and the pre- 
sent generation of Deputies are inferior in character and social 
position, if not in ability, to their predecessors; there is more 
self-seeking among them, the functionaries they appoint are 
said to be less zealous, and too often less honest, than those of 
former Governments; several branches of the Administration, 
especially the Department of Finance, are less efficiently con- 
ducted, and have even been charged with favouritism and 
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tion. On the other hand, the people have shown un- 
ted wisdom and moderation, manifesting greater respect 
for prescription and tradition, and more solicitude for the 
interests of the country, as distinguished from those of party, 
than the Parliaments whom they have elected. In Federal, as 
in Cantonal matters, the electors have over and over again 
rejected innovations of which their representatives have 
5 roved, and they give no countenance whatever to the 
doctrinaire schemes of Socialist reformers. This is doubtless 
jn part due to the wide diffusion of landed property among 
the Swiss people ; but the fact that the constituencies display 
ter wisdom and more moderation than their legislators is 
none the less remarkable. It offers the best justification for 
the popular veto, and proves that the instincts of the masses, 
except when they are wild with want, or moved by some 
sudden gust of passion, are essentially Conservative. 

The Radicals are so much disappointed with the working of 
the Referendum—it has answered so little to their expecta- 
tions—that if they could they would abolish it utterly. But 
jt has struck its roots so deeply that an open display of hos- 
tility would imperil their ascendancy; and though some of 
the leaders denounce it in set terms, the party wisely abstain 
from opposing an institution which they are powerless to crush. 
M. Carteret, the leader of the Geneva Radicals, stigmatises 
the Referendum as a “legislative phylloxera,’’ and affirms that 
although the people are capable of choosing their representa- 
tives, they are not capable of controlling their work. This 
amounts, in effect, to an adoption of the ancient Parlia- 
mentary principles of his political opponents. Democrats have 
equally changed front, and seeing from how many dangers the 
popular veto has preserved the commonwealth, and that, with 
votation de liste, it is the sole safeguard against the tyranny of 
an accidental majority, and the only check on hasty legisla- 
tion, they have become the warmest friends of the system 
which they once condemned. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether the Referen- 
dum has rendered the electors less disposed to exercise their poli- 
tical rights. As a rule, the citizens who take part in elections 
do not exceed fifty per cent. of those entitled to vote. But as 
Switzers are called upon to vote, for something or another, at 
least a score of times every year, it is no wonder that there 
are many abstentions, and that when a project of lawis offered 
for their acceptance only those whom it particularly affects 
give themselves the trouble to make their opinion effective. On 
important occasions, however, when the general interests of the 
Canton or the Confederation are at stake, the proportion of Swiss 
voters who go to the poll is as large as in any other country. The 
Bernese Radicals complain that Bills are not unfrequently 
vetoed to which no open opposition has been manifested, and 
against which no valid reason has been alleged,—and this 
they ascribe to a perverse tendency on the part of the people 
to reject measures merely because they emanate from the 
Government,—a strange theory to be enunciated by a party 
whose device is, Vox populi, vor Dei. The truth is, that the 
average Swiss citizen wants to let well alone, and is always 
indisposed to sanction schemes which he does not understand, 
or of which he does not see the necessity. On the whole, 
there can be little doubt that the working of the optional, as 
distinguished from the obligatory, Referendum has been satis- 
factory in Switzerland. So far as it is an evil, it is a necessary 
one; and it might be well if the system were adopted by at 
least one of Switzerland’s neighbours. Nothing would impart 
so much stability to government in France as bestowing on 
the people, with all needful safeguards, the right of directly 
expressing their opinion on the doings of their representatives. 
If, for instance, the French Constitution forbade the Government 
to engage in any foreign military expedition whatever without 
the approval of the people, the Republic would have been 
spared all its present troubles; for out of Paris, there are 
probably not 10,000 voters who could be persuaded to approve 
tither of the expedition to Madagascar or the war in Anam. 





THE ELECTIONS OF THE FUTURE. 


HE next Parliamentary Election will be held subject to 
the provisions of the “Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1883,” which came into operation on the 
loth of this month. What place will be the first to illus- 
trate its workings is as yet hidden from the anxious gaze 
of whips and political associations. But wherever it be, 
the candidates and their agents are men who will deserve 
the highest commiseration. The task of conducting an elec- 
tion will be found as difficult as Mr, Tennyson found that of 








writing in hendecasyllabics, requiring him to be “ careful 
of motion, like the skater on ice that hardly bears him.” But 
as the accuracy of Mr. Tennyson’s ear guided him safely through 
the mazes of the fantastical and dainty metre, so the candi- 
date who relies on the uprightness of his own conduct, and 
absolutely repudiates any attempt to win his election by 
the length of his purse, or of his agent’s experience, may 
see himself successfully through the pitfalls of an election. 
There is no doubt, however, that to do so he must cast to the 
winds all notions of conducting his election on the old lines, 
under the influence of the old ideas, and by the aid of the old 
instruments. No longer can there be any contest between the 
rival parties to forestall each other in the acquisition of public- 
houses for committee-rooms, or in the employment of all the 
flys, and cabs, and donkey-carts in the town for the conveyance 
of voters to the poll. Already the candidates’ money may 
not be used in decorating the persons of their supporters 
with ribbons, or in deafening the ears of their adversaries 
with brass bands; now, it may no longer be expended in 
dazzling their eyes with torches. The pomp and panoply 
of war will soon disappear from election struggles, and their 
absence may possibly make them even a little dull; but if 
only the metaphors drawn from war in election speeches 
would disappear too, on the balance there would, perhaps, 
be a diminution in dullness. Nor will the loafers of a 
town be able to look forward to an election as to a harvest 
of industrious idleness. ‘The crowds of clerks who wrote 
nothing, and of messengers who never carried messages except 
from one public-house to another, the watchers who got five 
shillings a day for looking at the watchers on the other side, 
the amateur bill-poster who received half-a-crown for putting 
a bill up and another half-crown for preventing its being torn 
down by guarding it—from the genial shelter of the nearest 
beershop, all these attendant shadows will have to disappear, 
They will not be able to stand the chilling blasts of the new 
Act. 

It is not so much the wider definitions given to corrupt 
practices, the heavier penalties imposed on those who are 
guilty of them, and the extension of the classes of persons who 
can be guilty of them, which are likely to prove the most effec- 
tive provisions in the Act. They, no doubt, will have their 
effect. The extension of the offence of “ treating” so as to hit 
all treaters, and not merely the candidate or his agent, and 
to hit also the person treated, is likely to diminish consider- 
ably, if it does not altogether stop the flow of beer and the 
consumption of beef which used to be such a marked feature 
of an election. The increase of the penalties for corrupt and 
illegal practices is also likely to make people shrink more 
than they have hitherto done from indulging in them. But 
an increase in the chances of punishment for an offence is 
more deterrent than an increase in the penalty. The presence 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions or his assistant at the 
trial of every election petition, with power, either proprio 
motu or by direction of the Court, to call witnesses and pro- 
secute there and then any suspected person for an offence 
under the Act, is likely to cause an Election Court ia be regarded 
as less like a music hall, and more like a Criminal Court, than 
it has been hitherto. The fear that a man will find himself 
playing a principal part in a low tragedy, in which the cata- 
strophe consists in being himself hauled off to prison, is more 
likely to be deterrent than the prospect merely of figuring at the 
expense of other people as the light walking gentleman in a 
low comedy. 

But stringent provisions against the commissioa of offences 
and stringent penalties and methods of detection have failed 
before, and may fail again. The provisions of the new Act 
which are likely to cause a real revolution in the conduct of 
elections are those directly and indirectiy aimed at limiting 
expenses, The schedules to the Act are, as often happens, 
the most important part of it. When in boroughs, only one 
election agent, one polling agent in each polling station, and 
one clerk and one messenger and one committee-room, for 
every 500 electors may be employed, the candidate can- 
not, even if he would, corrupt a whole town by bribery dis- 
guised under the form of payment for services rendered. 
When, further, the total expenses are limited to £350, and 
an additional £30 for every 1,000 electors above 2,000, i’ 
is impossible, except in the very smallest boroughs, for 
mere length of purse to carry the day. Nor can the limit set 
be easily or safely overpassed, as the candidate has to verify 
by declaration his agent’s statement as to how much his 
expenses come to, and no payment may be made on their 
account except through an agent. If any such payments are 
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made, if the maximum is exceeded, the election is void; and 
if the declaration is false, not only is the election void, but the 
candidate renders himself liable to seven years’ penal servitude 
for perjury. Nor will it be easy for the candidate’s supporters 
to spend the money he cannot spend himself. Paying for the 
conveyance of voters to the poll in any way is an illegal pay- 
ment, and by whomsoever made is an illegal practice, and 
subjects payer and payee to a fine of £100. Payments for 
exhibiting bills made to any one who is not a regular adver- 
tising agent ; payment for committee-rooms in excess of the 
authorised number, and payment of election expenses except 
through the election agent, have the same effect. Not only is 
the individual liable, but he invalidates the election as well. 
Nor is this all. Lending conveyances usually let for hire to 
convey voters to the poll, paying for bands, ribbons, torches, 
and banners, employment of persons in any way connected 
with the election otherwise than as authorised by the Act, 
subject the person offending to £100 fine, as for an illegal 
payment or employment, though the election is not thereby 
invalidated. No individual, however zealous, would venture 
to brave the penalty, when any of the other side could thus 
attack him in perfect safety, without the danger of an election 
petition and wholesale disclosures. The result is that it is 
almost impossible for the limits of expenditure laid down by 
the Act to be exceeded. Instead, therefore, of the next 
general election causing the waste of several millions of money, 
it ought hardly to cause the expenditure of as many hundred 
thousands. Instead of voters being polled at the price of a 
pound or two pounds per head, they ought to be polled for as 
many crowns. In the city of Winchester, for example, the 
ancient capital of England, the senior Member was returned 
in 1880 by something under a thousand votes, and his 
returned expenses exceeded £1,600. Under the present 
Act, they cannot exceed £350, or nearly one-fifth. In the 
counties, the change will be even greater. The free con- 
veyance of out-voters—that ruinous source of expenditure— 
is stopped, and the total expenditure ought not to be a 
quarter of what it has been. 

But the greatest and most beneficial result of all is that 
henceforth the candidate must rely upon his own personal 
position and energy, or the voluntary services of others, for 
his success. As canvassers are not included amongst the 
persons who may be employed for payment, it follows that 
they are excluded. Neither the candidate nor any one else 
may employ paid canvassers. Canvassing, therefore, if it is 
to be done at all, must be done wholly by the voluntary 
efforts of unpaid canvassers. But if the would-be constitu- 
ents work for the candidate for nothing, it is quite certain 
that they will assume a greater share than they have hitherto 
enjoyed in the selection of candidates, and in the control of their 
conduct when elected. They will no longer tolerate the Mem- 
ber who goes into Parliament as a supporter of a party against 
whose leaders he persistently votes, when he has got there, trust- 
ing to the fears of “ dividing the party ” for his acceptance by 
the party at the next election. It was ablack day for the poli- 
tical black-sheep when the Corrupt Practices Act was passed. 
But the voluntary system has its dangers as well as its benefits. 
It is probable that every member of the Association which is 
now formed in every enlightened constituency would become 
an authorised agent of the candidate. If the Association pays 
for the preparation of canvass-books, &c., independently of the 
candidate, it seems that those doing so would be guilty of an 
illegal practice. If they pay or return their payments through 
the election agent, they constitute themselves agents; their 
irregular acts, if by ignorance or zeal they committed any, 
would affect the election. It is true that a kind of “ equity ” 
clause is inserted, which enables the Election Court to disre- 
gard a trivial breach of the law by an agent, when the candi- 
date and his election agent are themselves free from guilt, and 
took all reasonable means to prevent it in others; or even an 
important breach, when it was due to ignorance or inadvert- 
ence. But this clause may too probably rather take effect in 
making the sword of Justice uncertain in its stroke on the 
guilty, than in affording a certain shield for the innocent. It 
is probable, therefore, that the work of party organisations 
will be confined to getting and keeping the party together in 
non-election times, and the choice of candidates, rather than 
to helping candidates by canvassing in an election. The 
tendency will be, and indeed it ought to be, for candidates 
to look rather to speeches at public meetings and addresses in 
the Press, than to any system of canvassing. They will have to 
rely for winning the seat not on any craftily-organised system 
of begging or bribing voters, but on the real enthusiasm of the 





. . a 
party for the principles they profess, and on their own enthys; 
and power in advocating them. “am 








MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE UNITED stTatyg 
HETHER Mr. Arnold proves or does not prove the subject 
of intense interest in the United States, we ha 
é 2 ve probabl 
never lent to the United States any man of genius wh y 
likely at once to excite and to tantalise the intelligent Curio. 
sity with which he must be regarded. It is not that the 
phase of culture which Matthew Arnold represents is at all 
specially rare in the United States. In Massachusetts at 
Mr. Clough,—Matthew Arnold’s intimate friend and brother. 
poet,—found himself almost more at home than even ip 
the Old Country. And Matthew Arnold himself, who Was 
swift to appreciate the genius of Emerson, to whom indesd 
one of his own earliest sonnets was written, has shown in all his 
writings that perfect lucidity and serenity, that desire to gaze 
wistfully into the future, while discriminating all the beauty of 
the past, that subtle love of irony, and that freedom from any. 
thing like undue deference to authority, which may be said to dis. 
tinguish especially the highest culture of New England. Neyer. 
theless, we believe that Matthew Arnold will pique and tants. 
lise the curiosity which he must excite as few Englishmen 
have ever piqued and tantalised it before. For he will present 
to those who crowd to hear him the singular spectacle of 4 
genius formed entirely by the old world, and richly endowed 
with the power of writing the most lucid and graphic epitaphs 
on some of the greatest epochs of the old world,—on the 
wisdom of Greece,—on the meditative rapture of the East,—on 
the piety of Roman Stoicism,—on the vision of the Cross,—on 
medizval asceticism,—on Goethe’s calm, self-centred insight,—on 
the despair of unbelief,—and on the ardour of revolutionary hope, 
—who is nevertheless prepared to face the future quite undis. 
mayed, and that with no better weapon, as it seems to us, than 
that of the dignity of manner which the memory of the great past 
inspires. Emerson at least believed in democracy, believed 
in the new institutions, believed in the growing power of man, 
His calm confidence was derived from. some transcendental faith 
in the power of the multiplying millions to manifest more 
adequately, as they multiplied, the transcendental divinity of hig 
semi-pantheistic faith. Matthew Arnold, so far as we can see, 
has no such superstition. The more numerous are the hosts of 
the Philistines, the less he hopes from them. They do not dise 
may him, he is too robust in the triple brass of his culture for that, 
but he defies them. “ Dii me terrent,’ he says, “et Jupiter 
hostis.” But he has little hope in the masses. 
“Not here, O Apollo ! 
Are haunts meet for thea, 
But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliffs to the sea,”’ 
will be his feeling, as he looks at the mighty volume of human 
energy which will meet him in the United States. Democracy has 
never inspired him with any enthusiasm, and republican institu- 
tions will probably win from him no cry of admiration. Emancis 
pated man, while he remains, as he probably always will remain, 
for the most part uncultivated man,—man with the instinct of 
self-preservation and self-assertion still unrefined within him, 
—elicits no brilliant augury of hope from Matthew Arnold 
And yet, while Mr. Arnold has no prophecy inspired by political 
Utopianism to utter, he obtains nothing from his exquisite 
insight into the past on which he can rely to mould the world 
of the future, except only what is, of all things, least likely 
to mould it, that tradition of antique stateliness and dignity 
which the past has bequeathed to us. He will praise to the 
busy Yankees, Sophocles,— 
“ Whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
The mellow glory of the Attic Stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 
He will praise Goethe to them, and tell them that,— 
—— “he pursued a lonely road, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan; 
Neither made man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man.” 
He will praise Wordsworth, of whom he has told us,— 
“He found us when the age had bound 
Onr souls in its benumbing round; 
He spoke and loosed our hearts in tears, 
He laid us, as we lay at birth. 
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On the cool, flowering lap of earth ; 
Smiles broke from us, and we had ease ; 
The hills were o’er us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Onr foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth return’d, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 
But he has no secret for restoring to us the even balance of 
Sophocles, or the commanding intelligence of Goethe, or the 
fresh insight of Wordsworth. He can revivify for us the stately 
humility of the East, and the grand imperiousness of Rome, 
and the cloistered sanctity of the middle-ages: but he has no 
spell,—he believes in no spell,—for the reanimation of a past 
yorld. Ask him of his hopes, and you find that they consist 
chiefly in borrowing dignity from the past, without borrowing 
the creeds on which that dignity was fed. This is the burden 
of his song :— 
“Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order, too! 
Where tarries he, the Power who said,— 
‘See, I make all things new ?’” 
And he cannot answer his own question except by vainly 
invoking joy from unknown and unknowable sources :— 
“ What still of strength is left, employ, 
This end to help attain : 
One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again.” 
But whence “ the common wave of thought and joy” is 
to flow, he cannot tell us. 

Yet, while Mr. Arnold keeps his secret carefully as to the 
source of this renovating power, it is obvious that, in his poetry 
at least, and partly, perhaps, also in his criticism, his irony, 
and the badinage directed against Philistines, Puritans, Parlia- 
mentary statesmen, and the “ young lions” of the Daily Press, 
he has not lost hopes of “the common wave of thought and 
joy” which he invokes. His attitude towards the future is 
never pessimist, though he is so scornful of the present. The 
strong vitality in him appears to surge up in the form of vague 
revolutionary hopes, though he never finds the germs of what 
he hopes for in the methods and the institutions which he 
criticises. Still, though while making light of all the actual 
agencies of his time, he falls back upon the nobler past with 
a dignified and sometimes a lyrical melancholy, he finds 
somewhere,—we presume, in the never-failing spring of poetic 
impulse,—the secret of an unaccountable hope. He prophesies 
sternly against all he sees, and yet he cannot persuade himself 
to prophesy anything but good,—however dim,—of the future. 
This is his tone :— 

“This tract which the river of Time 
Now flows through with us, is the plain, 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 
Border’d by cities, and hoarse 
With a thousand cries is its stream. 
And we on its breast, our minds 
Are confused as the cries which we hear, 
Changing and shot as the sights which we see. 
And we say that repose has fled 
For ever the course of the river of Time, 
That cities will crowd to its edge, 
In a blacker, incessanter line ; 
That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 
Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead. 
That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 
Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 
But what was before us, we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 
Haply the river of Time,— 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream,— 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 
And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul ef the man on its breast,— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 


That is Matthew Arnold’s prevailing tone,—condemnation of all 





the actual tendencies of his time, hopelessness of its actual 
forces, but vague hope, nevertheless, of somewhat of which he 
can give no account. It is soin his religious criticism. While 
reducing all faith in God to a dim confidence in “the stream 
of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” he 
yet claims the privilege to speak of that “ stream of tendency ” 
in the grand and awful strains of Isaiah, and with the 
solemn certainty and tenderness of Christ. He explains “the 
secret of Jesus,”—the secret of the Cross,—as being nothing 
more than the discovery that if you look beneath your super- 
ficial impulses and wishes, you will find a truer life which feeds 
itself upon the denial of these superficial impulses and wishes. 
He ridicules as untrue dogma all those explanations of that fact 
which refer this growth of the spirit, to life in a personal God 
and saviour. He will admit nothing but the bare fact that by 
giving the go-by to your strongest desires, a deeper life will be 
reached, and will be found fruitful in peace and strength. But 
of the revealed explanation of such peace and strength he will 
not hear a word. He insists that all the sources of hope which 
the human race have hitherto discovered are dreamy and base- 
less, but hope he will have nevertheless, and harps on his 
“mighty wave of thought and joy lifting mankind again” as if 
he actually discerned its approach. All that the Republicans 
of the United States lean upon with confidence, he will 
probably declare to be a broken reed. But he will bear 
a radiant countenance all the same, and will not abandon 
his—must we not call it?—superstitions hope. There- 
fore we say that he will pique and tantalise the good people 
whom he has gone to see. ‘They will trace in him at once 
the buoyant gaze of a seer, and the negative creed on which 
pessimism is usually founded. They will find in him a well of 
poetry which compels him to look with hope on the future, while 
he despises all the living seeds of that future which he discerns 
in the present. He undermines for us our best hopes with one 
breath, and invokes strength and joy with the next. He rejects 
the deepest religion of the day, the best political institutions of 
the day, and the clearest social tendencies of the day, yes, rejects 
them with scorn; and yet Emerson himself could hardly have 
put on a look of the same buoyancy and radiance as Mr. Arnold, 
when he turns his face towards the new heavens ani the new 
earth, not of his creed, but of his poetic day-dream. 





THE BOYHOOD OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

E hardly know anywhere a bit of biography more 
puzzling than Anthony Trollope’s account of himself 

during his boyhood, youth, and early manhood. Why was he 
so utterly misunderstood by everybody with whom he came in 
contact ? That he was so misunderstood he affirms again and 
again, with a persistency as remarkable as the absence of bitter- 
ness with which he describes his torments, alleging that he was 
always fairly good, that he would have liked other boys had he 
been allowed, that he tried all he could to be an efficient public 
servant. That he should have been misunderstood by school- 
masters is nothing wonderful. As a rule, though schoolmasters 
are very proud of successful pupils, and sometimes believe that 
they predicted success for them, they do not understand them 
very well. How should they? They see the boys for very 
short periods, they talk to them very little, and they inspire 
by their very presence a sense of constraint, which is fatal to 
revelations of inner character. This was especially the case in the 
old days, when punishment was so frequent, for the boy could 
seldom shake off an awe, like that of the private for the Colonel, 
which sometimes survived the state of pupilage, and lasted far 
down into middle life. Schoolmasters can judge of intellectual 
power, but not of character, unless it is very obvious; and even 
as regards the former, they are under an almost irresistible 
temptation to confuse quickness with mental force. A boy’s 
quickness lightens the master’s labour so greatly as to create 
an unconscious gratitude, and it is the boy who perceives, 
rather than the boy who thinks, who strikes the teacher as 
being “full of promise.” That successive masters, there- 
fore, should have despised Anthony Trollope does not sur- 
prise us. They saw before them, doubtless, a heavy lad, 
very badly dressed, very much shut up in himself, who did 
not play, and did not learn, and accepted endless floggings with 
a dogged resolution to endure, but to make no change. Sucha 
demeanour in those days was held to require flogging, and accord- 
ingly they flogged—flogged excessively, flogged every day, and 
often more than once a day—with the usual result of making the 
victim more dogged than ever, as his only available defence against 
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oppression. But why did the other boys understand nothing of 
the bright intelligence which had come among them P The cause 
was not caste feeling, for Anthony’s brothers were not shunned 
as he was, and Anthony himself had many of the quali- 
ties which usually secure boy-favour. He was brave, and 
strong, and enduring; he neglected his lessons diligently; he 
was flogged often, without whining; he panted for popularity ; 
and he thrashed an opponent so severely that he was sent 
home to be cured. He ought to have been a hero among his 
kind, and instead of that he was cut, browbeaten, and bullied, 
until his life was a burden to him; and he looked back upon 
his school-days as the unhappiest period of his life. Why ? 
His own explanation is that he was impecunious, badly 
dressed, and neglectful of his own appearance; but boys 
have never cared much about those drawbacks, which, again, 
Trollope probably exaggerated. These could not be the 
reasons which provoked his own brother to thrash him every 
day with a thick stick, by way of discipline. Nor could they 
have influenced his superiors and room-mates at the Post Office 
so greatly that for seven mortal years he was a kind of pariah in 
his office; made no friends, found no acquaintances, and was 
not only despised, but so disliked by his superiors that on his 
exportation to Ireland, Colonel Maberly, a man of unusual 
ability, went out of his way to give him a bad character, which 
might have caused his summary dismissal. 


The story would bea strange one, if tuld of any man who subse- 
quently succeeded, but told of Anthony Trollope it is little less 
than wonderful. Of the eight or nine hundred men and boys 
with whom he came in intimate contact, not one liked him, not 
one admired him, and not one had even a glimmering perception 
that in the heavy lad were exceptional powers of a rare kind. 
His very mother—surely a keen observer, if ever one lived, and 
decidedly kind to him in his clerkly days—did not believe in 
him a bit, agreed to his going to! Ireland as the least hopeless 
thing he could do, and when she promised to try and sell his first 
novel, one of the cleverest he ever wrote, thought it best not to 
read it, lest she should think it so bad as to repent her of her 
promise. The misunderstanding was universal, yet it is to us 
at least almost impossible to believe that Anthony Trollope, 
besides being essentially upright, kindly, and affectionate, can 
ever have been anything but unusually able. His perception, 
not only of character, but of what any person would do or think 
in a given set of circumstances, was quite perfect,—was, as 
we believe, an inheritance from his mother, who painted par- 
ticular forms of vulgarity as they never were painted before, 
and must have existed in him at all times; yet no one 
ever detected it. He had even that rarer gift of creating 
character, for he described Archdeacon Grantley befcre 
he had ever seen any one like him, but the faculty was 
never suspected. He must have been raconteur from his cradle, 
yet his mother never guessed it; and his fellow-boys, who value 
this accomplishment above most others, and always hold it to 
mark a lad with something in him, considered Trollope a dullard. 
He was entirely without that sort of mental stutter which so often 
for a time conceals ability. He thought with unusual clearness, 
decided with unusual rapidity, and expressed himself with a 
force which, in later life, drove his superiors frantic. He was, 
too, not only a man of genius, but a man of energy, ability, and 
manliness, such as are usually perceived at once. Nothing is 
more certain about Anthony Trollope than that he could direct, 
organise, make men go his way, where he had authority, and not 
their own, unless, indeed, it be an untiring industry, which 
was a nature in him, and which seemed to invest him 
with twice the usual length of life. Add ambition, ex- 
cessive physical activity, and unusual daring, and we have 
a man whom one would, a priori, hold to be sure of 
early recognition; yet his family despaired of him, his school- 
fellows mocked him, his room-mates in the Post Office avoided 
him, and he was held by his superiors to be one of the Queen’s 
worst bargains. And finally, in a day, as it were, it all dropped 
off. In Ireland, from the first, his chief took to him, and gave 
him difficult work; he found friends, he found a wife, and he 
found such popularity among women, that when he married 
he had to change his quarters, the exasperation of those left 
forlorn was so general. What was the cause of it all? Be 
it remembered that not only did not Trollope suddenly find 
himself in a higher atmosphere, but that he went to Ireland, 
where, if anywhere on earth, the dullard is neither popular nor 
‘pelieved in. 


We cannot offer a complete explanation, but the story of 


Anthony Trollope’s life strengthens a suspicion, roused ty 


some other biographies, that there does exist in go 
a mental husk or shell out of which they grow, as they grow 
out of physical weakness or uncouthness. It is not that 
they conceal their powers, or neglect their powers ; but that the 
powers are, for effective purposes, not there, or rather are grown 
over with an impervious husk. The germ, of course, must exist 

bat it may for effective purposes be so crushed as to be tempo. 
rarily dead. Such men’s minds do not simply grow, they break 
through also. Something has to be taken off or something im. 
parted before the faculties are, in the ordinary sense, faculties 
at all, powers which can be used at will. What itis that happens 
in such cases, no one can say; but that it does happen ig very 
certain, though more frequently to women than men; and there ig 

as is evident from the analogy of sleep, no reason why it should 
not happen. Indeed, as we write, a correspondent of the Pal] 
Mall Gazette, who is evidently trying to be true, describes it ag 
happening to himself:—“‘I was born north of the Tweed 

Death too soon appeared in my home, and I was cast out on 
what I found to be a cheerless and callous world. [ began to 
question fate, and wondered why my lot should be so hard, [ 
became fond of solitude. I did not even dream of the future, ] 
could see nothing beyond the cruel present, with its daily, 
deadening drudgery. But there came a change. I was on my way 
one clear and sharp winter night to my lonely garret lodging, 
when I paused on the bridge across which I had to pass, | 
leaned over the parapet, and was gazing down on the black 
depths below, when suddenly I experienced a mental change 
which altered the whole current of my being. I could not 
account for it nor analyse it then, and cannot do so now; but 
there it was. A wide vista of hope and possibility was spread 
out before me. I seemed in an instant to have entered ona 
new and nobler stage of life. I had suddenly awakened toa 
perception of the beautiful, although the light was yet dim.” 
Why should not the true explanation of Anthony Trollope’s 
boyhood be that he, the clear-sighted novelist, able man of 
business, and successful public servant, actually was, till he 
was twenty-five, for all around him, a disagreeable dullard ? 


Me men 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 





OnE sunny August morning, we set out on a ramble over 
the pebbly shore of one of the Eastern Counties. Our 
expedition must have been the outcome of an unusually violent 
attack of the Englishman’s craze for exploring, for nothing 
surely could have been less suited to stimulate a pedestrian’s 
energies than the view of the monotonous line of flat coast, 
made up of a belt of shingly beach, with here and there a strip 
of sand showing, and backed by dwarfed sand-hills and treeless, 
marshy levels, the whole looking fatiguingly hot in the glare of 
the morning sun. Just as we were growing heartily weary of 
the sight of the hot-looking beach and of the sound of our feet 
crunching through the yielding shingle, a turn round an angle 
or “ness” of the coast brought us within view of a quite unex- 
pected scene. The beach here is flatter and broader than it has 
been, and is broken up into a number of tiny terraces. On the 
higher levels of the shingle the sand is so abundant as to tempt 
the long, reed-like grass and the hardy sea-holly to stray down 
the beach, and to entice even the inland bracken to venturea few 
steps over the pebbles. The beach is sheltered from the westerly 
land winds by a belt of sand-hills, which here begin to assume 
larger dimensions, and a little further on harden into something 
like a low cliff. On a patch of low ground behind the sant. 
hills is a cluster of small cottages. Further off, on the higher 
ground above the rudimentary cliff, there stands out boldly, as 
if conscious of its official dignity, a severely correct-looking 
Coastguard station ; while just beyond this, in pleasing con- 
trast, there peeps out shyly above the dense mass of foliage 
which encloses it, the high thatched roof of what looks like 4 
goodly country-house. All this, however, forms but the 
accessories of the picture before us. The central subject 18 4 
group of tents and wooden buildings, scattered about the uppet 
levels of the beach among the sand and patches of vigorous 
green. The white tents gleaming in the sun are of the well- 
known military pattern. The wooden structures are small, 
simple in design, and gaily tinted, reminding us strongly of 








the toy-houses of our early days. 











This morning, a number of 
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young girls may be seen loitering about the houses. Their hair 
is down, and in some other respects they seem regardless of the 
nicer ordinances of society with respect to toilet. At the sight 
of strangers they back shyly into the doorways, and presently 
we spy here and there, peering inquiringly over the heads of a 

up of maidens, the face of a matron rubicund with culinary 
operations. Interspersed among these dainty tents and chalets 
are boatmen’s houses, which contrast oddly enough with the 
other buildings, in their highly irregular form, their deep black 
hue, and their general look of heaviness. Some of these are 
storehouses for the fishermen’s gear. A few, however, may at 
once be picked out as dwellings, by their trim casements, 
their smoke-capped chimneys, and their quaint little gardens. 
These last are small patches of sandy ground, duly fenced in 
with dwarf palings, where a sickly-looking geranium or two are 
doing their best to keep up the pretence of a rural cottage. 
There are no signs of human activity about the fishermen’s 
huts to-day, for the men are away in search of the now rare 
sole, while the women are in request at the tents and chalets. 
A certain degree of animation is, however, supplied to 
this part of the scene by the presence of a respect- 
able company of fowls, which spreads itself over the sandy 
patches about the buildings, their quiet, reflective step being 
everand again exchanged for a mad run, at the blatant summons 
of some officious leader. They cannot, we reflect, gather much 
forage on this barren beach, and possibly, to their scantily-fed 
appetites, the discovery of a stray crumb or two, or even of a 
gun-parched fish, counts as an occasion for loud exultation. 
Some way below this populated region of the beach, we observe 
aline of boats drawn up well above the high-water mark, close 
to a row of vertical winches. Some of these seem to have just 
teturned from a cruise, for their brown sails hang but half-furled 
in graceful folds, adding another touch of warm colouring to the 
beach-picture. Further down, still at the edge of the sea, our 
eye falls on a line of children, who, arrayed in the most négligé 
of costumes, appear to be revelling in the amphibious life of 
tropical islanders. 


A queer, motley spectacle, we observe to one another, is this 
settlement on the beach. It looks like a grotesque attempt to 
unite the comfort and even the elegance of civilisation with the 
barrenness of the savage condition. It is the blending of the 
gaiety of a fete champ¢tre with the grim seriousness of daily toil 
in the shadow of poverty and of death. The merry occupants of 
the tents and dainty huts turn out on inquiry to be visitors from 
anadjacenttown. They appear to have taken up their quarterson 
the beach for want of the more customary kind of sea-side accom- 
modation. However this be, here they are leadinga half-gipsy life, 
andalready catching something of the gipsy look. They evidently 
take pleasure in their unconventional mode of life, and extract a 
good deal of merriment out of the little difficulties to which it 
gives rise. Perhaps (if the evolutionist is right), in their childish 
glee there are vague recallings of a far-off, free, ancestral life 
between the amplitudes of earth and sky. But in reality, their 
reversion to primitive ways is only a very half-hearted affair. 
As we accept the friendly offer of one of the rubicund matrons 
and look into her tent, we find elaborate cooking processes 
carried out cleanlily, and even inodorously, by aid of the latest 
and most improved gas apparatus. In the hut close by which 
serves as a dwelling-house for the same family (and where space 
is economised in a manner that suggests the activity of a con- 
structive genius), we note a degree of neatness and prettiness 
which betrays a mind dependent on tasteful surroundings. It 
proves, indeed, to be a truly charming interior, with the light 
stains of the woodwork, the bright colouring of the chintz 
hangings which divide one tiny apartment from another, and 
the lustre of bits of china and plate distributed on shelf and 
bracket. The more solid comforts of life are secured to our 
settlers by the periodic call of the tradesman from the 
neighbouring town. So far as we can ascertain, this sea-side 
colony is the freest of communities. It is open to all comers. 
Anybody may pitch a tent where he likes, provided he does not 
come too near the abode of an earlier settler. Or, if he prefer, 
he may erect a permanent hut, by merely asking the consent of 
the lord of the manor, and paying a nominal “ quit-rent.” The 
result, so far as we can make out, is a society of a distinctly re- 
publican cast. Social grades seem to be ignored, there is no 
“ differentiation” as yet of east and west ends, but the doetor’s 
family lives in friendly proximity to that of the thrifty mechanic: 
Possibly, these fraternal relations are due to the uniting forces 
of a common sentiment, a passion for the sea. There can 








be but little entertainment here beyond the delights of bathing 
and “ paddling,” and it is pretty safe to assume that everybody 
comes here in order to get as much sea water and sea air as 
possible. 

We paid a second visit to this encampment on the beach 
towards the end of a rainy September. It now wore quite 
another aspect. The white tents have vanished, and the dainty 
huts look cheerless and deserted, with their closed doors and 
curtained windows. There is no more rustling of quick, young 
feet, no more clear treble laughter on the beach. A solitary 
fisherman is absorbed in the work of repairing his boat. At the 
door of one of the fishermen’s huts stands a slender, middle-aged 
woman, looking out at us as though puzzled by our appearance. 
Her husband, she tells us, is dead, and her two sons are off 
elsewhere, with wives to care for. Through the long winter, 
when the light-hearted visitors from town are happy in their 
snug homes, she will be alone in the rude hut on the beach. 
How will she feel, when there is nothing for the eye but the 
dull gleam of the sea-foam beyond the driving mist, while the 
ear is burdened and wearied by the continuous screaming of 
the wind and hoarse roaring of the breakers? Will her mind 
then occupy itself in working out its own theory of the worth 
of life, or will her brain be lulled by the very poverty 
of her surroundings into such a condition of torpor as 
precludes thinking? Even the roving bands of fowls 
seem to-day to share in the prevailing depression, for 
their cacklings are less hearty, and their movements less 
spirited. Perhaps they, too, are missing the summer visitorse 
The chilling gloominess of the scene is completed by the pre- 
sence of a belated party of excursionists. They consist of a 
sorry-looking man, apparently a small farmer, his wife, and seven 
children, close on one another’s heels in the matter of age. 
They move dejectedly along the sea edge, without interest or 
purpose, as if compelled by some dire necessity. The dismal 
impression of the whole scene is relieved by one feature, a single 
bathing-machine, left low down on the beach, which throws 
itself back, and looks out over the vast, sullen waters in a comical 
attitude of pugilistic defiance. We half hope the cumbrous 
vehicle may be allowed to remain where it is through the winter, 
on the chance of its bringing to the torpid sense of our poor 
solitary dim previsions of a returning summer, and of fresh 
outbursts of young merriment upon the beach. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@—— 
CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—In reference to an article in your paper on the above sub- 
ject, may I ask if you will kindly allow me to describe a plan 
now being tested in a North London parish, where, by simple 
means, about one hundred poor children are provided daily with 
good and nutritious food? Of course, this is but a minute 
fraction of the numbers you speak of in London alone who are 
insufficiently fed; but the scheme, though not yet twelve 
months in action, is succeeding so well that there seems ro 
reason why it should not spread, and be before long organised 
in every London district. It is for the relief of the hard- 
working and honest poor, who themselves pay a part of 
the expense out of their small earnings. It originated thus :— 
A “Sister” found that in one parish alone there were 120 
children under twelve who had lost one parent, and were thus 
left untended during working hours. With great energy she 
applied herself to the work, and with some aid from the clergy 
of the parish, and the promise from friends of a few subscrip- 
tions, was able to open last December a Day Home for the 
children of widows or widowers whose needs were real and 
pressing. It is a cheerful house, plainly fitted and furnished, 
with comfortable rooms, well warmed and lighted, and made gay 
with pictures; there are toys, too, for the little ones. To it the 
parents bring the children on their way to work in the morning, 
often by five or six a.m., and leave them there until evening. 
During the days those old enough are sent to the Board or other 
schools, while the very tiny ones are kept warm, fed, and tended 
in the Home by the motherly woman in charge. At bed-time 
all are fetched or taken to their homes. This is the bill of fare 
for the day. Breakfast—Bread, with dripping or treacle, and 
cocoa, with milk. Dinner—Meat twice a week (roast beef and 
stewed mutton), lentil soup once, suet pudding once, and on 
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other days milk pudding, such as rice or macaroni, and stewed 
fruit. Tea—Bread, with dripping or treacle. 

It is not luxury, but it seems so to the poor little creatures, 
who, up to the day of admission, have, perhaps, scarcely seen 
a comfortably prepared meal. These “ widows’ children” of 
North-east London are, at the best of times, only half-fed. To 
quote from the last report of the Day Homes (by an eye- 
witness),—* Insufficient earnings, high rent, and in many cases 
large families, combine to make the mother’s efforts produce a 
very bare subsistence for her little ones, who are left daily, week 
after week, from eight a.m. till nine p.m., with only dry bread 
and cold tea (without milk), by way of food.” No wonder, as 
the report continues, “their stunted growth and feebleness of 
mind and body show how greatly they need nourishment.” At 
the Day Home they have as much as they can eat at every 
meal, and often a good extra slice of bread and treacle to take 
home at night. 

The delight and wonder of new-comers at such good fare, 
enjoyed in a warm, bright room, is very touching, while that the 
Home is duly valued by the poor is proved by the mothers’ 
anxiety to get their children admitted. The report describes 
how, in a large neighbouring workshop, all the men gave three 
cheers for the Sister, the promoter of the scheme, on first hearing 
of it. The cost of the children’s food is only 2s. per head for 
the whole six working days of the week, the Home not being 
open on Sundays. ‘Towards this amount the parents pay from 
1s. to 2s. per week for each child, according to the number sent 
from one household. 

Besides the good feeding, which is already felling, in the im- 
proved looks and strength of both boys and girls, there are other 
advantages in the Day Home,—1, general improvement in moral 
tone; 2, protection from the bad influences of the streets; 3, the 
sending of the children regularly to their schools. The Home 
is non-sectarian and broad in principle, and connected with no 
one religious body, but free to all who are in need of it, whether 
Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, or other kinds of Dissenters, as 
well as to those whose parents attend the parish church. 

The Home first opened being full and in good working order 
by last spring, a second was organised in April, and the boys 
and girls divided. The second (or girls’) house owns a small 
garden or court, serving as playground, an immense gain. In 
it is a single tree, a hawthorn, which bore a few flowers last 
May, to the delight of the children, who had never seen a 
country hedgerow in spring, nor flowers growing. Both Homes 
are in Hyde Row, Hoxton, at Nos. 85 and 47. They may be 
seen any day, the dinner and tea hours, one and five o’clock, 
being the best times. 

If any of your readers should like to see for themselves how 
the experiment is working, they will be made very welcome 
there. The Homes are now in need of £70, to help them to 
clear their way to the end of this (the first) year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

27 St. Aubyi's, ITove, Brighton. { Susanna R. Souty. 





A PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT OXFORD. 
(fo THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—Since the decree was passed in Convocation last June, 
though by the narrowest majority, sanctioning a very large 
expenditure for the erection of a Physiological Laboratory, the 
question of any apparent approval by the University of experi- 
ments on living animals has occupied the thoughts of many of 
us who are anxious on this subject. It is well known in Oxford 
that the consideration of this side of physiolegical investigation 
was not pressed on the attention of the Council, and not until 
opposition to the decree was offered in the Convocation of June 
5th did the matter receive much public attention. Indeed, more 
than one eminent member of the University, both within the 
Council and outside, was not even acquainted with the opinion 
of the Professor of Physiology himself on it. 

You will, perhaps, think it not unsuitable that at the begin- 
ning of Term some reasons should be expressed in your columns 
why Convocation should desire that the limits and the degree 
of vivisectional experiment in its buildings should be strictly 
defined. It is impossible for us to fold our hands, and say 
this question should be left exclusively to the judgment of 
physiologists, if only on account of their divergent judgment. 
To speak only of the dead, how widely separated were the 
feelings herein of Rolleston and Claude Bernard! A con- 
siderable number of members of Convocation in and near 
Oxford earnestly desire that the question should be in 
itself submitted to the judgment of the House, and that a 





i, 
decree should be promulgated which would prohibit (a), painfyy 
experiment otherwise than under anesthetics ; (b), experiments, 
on domestic animals altogether. 

(a.) Since the discovery of those anesthetics which cause g, 
dreadful operation to pass like a pleasant dream, we men have: 
used them with a most affectionate solicitude for our ease, even to 
escape trivial pain, and it seems only fair to extend this protes. 
tion to other creatures whose nerves of sensation are as acute to. 
suffer as are our own. I need not labour this point, because the. 
best English physiologists have acceded to this merciful proyj. 
sion, and indeed initiated it long before the judgment of the 
country was formulated in the Act of Parliament. But eXCep. 
tions to this rule are allowed, and it is denied that in Oxford 
there should be none. Then the feeling of camaraderie amongst 
physiologists is strong. Men have not forgotten the experiments 
on the two dogs at Norwich, in 1874, when those present 
“did not like” to interfere with M. Magnan’s operation, 
An eminent gentleman complained the other day that it had 
been necessary to obtain for the public service a foreigner 
trained in the laboratories of Germany. Was this the- 
physicist who was so intent on his investigation that he could 
spare no time to think of the suffering of his subject? 
“Tn Tiberim defluxit Orontes.” He spoke in all innocence of 
heart, and was surprised that this acknowledgment had excited 
indignation in the minds of those who heard him; but an. 
apology for such a treatment of a grave subject, or an ignoring 
it, must necessarily be received in England with impatience,. 

(b.) As to the exemption of domestic animals. Surely this is a 
reasonable request. It seems to be a base requital for the affec. 
tion, for the courage, for the sagacity, for the contidence of a 
dog, that he should in any place run the risk of such a termina. 
tion of his life; it is a cruel treatment of a familiar friend. We 
do not like a prowling dog-stealer. Should we love him more, 
if we thought that he was decoying the friend of our hearth to 
hand him over to the custodian of the laboratory? And 
physiologists of note, whose general kindness of heart in al} 
sincerity I do not wish to call in question, have said that they 
did not know and did not inquire from whence the subjects of 
their investigation had been brought. Is it impossible that 
they will consent to grant this boon ? 

It was inferred, too, at Southport that those who would restrict 
vivisection are opponents of the advancement of science: that 
“ they execrate the physiologist. as a monster of cruelty,” as others 
“brand the geologist as a blasphemer.” Pray, Sir, where are these: 
latter Rip Van Winkles of fanaticism and ignorance to be found? 
As to physiologists, it is true that occasionally harsh and in- 
temperate language may be used concerning them. This is to he 
deprecated. But injustice of expression—and a denunciation of 
any class of men is certain to involve inyustice— does not destroy 
the fact that carelessness about animal suffering in the laboratory 
has existed to a grievous extent, and has often been excused; or 
that, as lately in your columns, the question has been dismissed 
with an airy disdain, as unworthy a philosopher’s attention. 

IfIam not trespassing unduly on your space, I would say 
one word about the familiar argument that no restriction is 
needed because Dr. X or Sir A B, gentlemen regarded by 
all men with esteem, do not think it necessary. This is a 
form of the old fallacy that there was no appreciable danger 
of abuse of slavery, because Bishop This or Senator That 
—kindly and humane men—treated their dependents well, 
and were too polite to conjecture that in the wide area of the 
Southern States other standards than theirs of duty and of 
conscience might exist.—I am, Sir, &c., B. Di 





ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 

[To rue Eprtor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Redistribution of representation has come within measure- 
able distance for serious consideration, so, perhaps, the following 
calculation may be worth suggesting :—If population only is 
taken as basis, the fair proportions, of a House of 700 Members, 
will be, England, 520; Scotland, 80; Ireland, 100. If surface 
space be taken, the fair proportions, in a House of 760 Members, 
will be, England, 370; Scotland, 190; Ireland, 200. If rental 
for taxation is taken as basis only, the fair proportions will be, 
in a House of 582 Members, England, 474; Scotland, 66; 
Ireland, 42. Again, taking one third on each basis, then, ina 
House of 680 Members, the fair proportions will be, England, 
454; Scotland, 112; Ireland, 114. Such seem to be the only 
safe data for calculation, unless the cultivable acreage be taken, 
instead of surface space, in each Kingdom, 
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National engagements and susceptibilities may make it 


necessary to take population for proportion, between Kingdoms. 
Local associations and convenience may make area the propor- 
tion, between counties. Wealth and education may fairly guide 
the apportionment within county districts, according to rental 
taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. BR. H. 


[Why does not our correspondent make his calculation in 
any case for a House of 650 Members? Nothing is less likely, 
and nothing would be more mischievous, than to increase the 
numbers of the House. There would be a strong case for 
diminishing them.—Ep. Spectator] 





“BY LAW ESTABLISHED.” 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SpECcTATOR.’’] 


$rr,—I think it will be found that the above-cited phrase, with 
others similar, is not properly known to the Constitution, but 
obtained currency by necessity, in times when civil and religious 
oaths, subscriptions, privileges, and exclusions prevailed, in 
order to disable reserves and equivoques on the part of the dis- 
affected. From the days of Henry VIII. to those of George III., 
there existed parties of insecure allegiance, both to the de facto 
dynasty and to the order in Church matters recognised by ewist- 
ing law. Such language barred both the Roman and the 
Puritan. An early instance is that of the rubric of 1 Elizabeth, 
directing the ornaments of the Church to be those which were by 
Act of Parliament in the second year of Edward.—I am, Sir, 
AC. &. ©..P.: 





THE WORD “CUSS.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATO:..”"] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ An American,” appears to me to 
be right as to the definition of the word “cuss.” The simplest 
definition is often the most correct; and we all know the fate of 
the man who derived “Latakhia” from ‘“Laodicea.” An 
example from a modern American author will, I think, help us. 
One of the heroes in “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” speaking 
-of the way in which an infant (the hero of the story) clutched at 
his finger, observed, “‘rastled with it, the little cuss.” Surely, 
the vague use of the word “cuss” as an abbreviation for 
“customer” by Americans is very much like our equally 
vague use of the word “ beggar,”—e.q., ““ You beggar, what did 
you do that for?” Of course, I will not attempt to define the 
use of the very senseless English word; possibly, those who 
fetch their definitions from afar might ascribe the word to our 
Protestant origin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tymnauy, Aberzwili, Carmarthen. A. WEeNtwortn PowE.LL. 





“ JULIAN TREVOR.” 
[To tue Epitor oF THE * SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I shall esteem it a favour if you will give publicity to the 
few following remarks on a criticism of my novel of “ Julian 
Trevor,” which appeared in the Spectator of the 13th instant. 

In the first place, I know nothing, I am thankful to say, of 
political society, though your critic is good enough to remark 
‘that I have “ caught its twang,” and am “ evidently familiar” 
with its features. 

Secondly—and I wish this to be clearly understood—the 
character who figures in my novel as Lord Slitherington is not 
intended as a portrait of Lord Beaconsfield; nor would it have 
been considered as such, had I not injudiciously made the Prime 
Minister of the book suddenly bring about a dissolution of 
Parliament, by writing an unexpected letter. My critics, on 
reading this incident, have remembered a letter written under 
similar conditions by the late Earl of Beaconsfield to the late 
Duke of Marlborough, and, in remembering it, have straightway 


‘tbandoned themselves to the guidance of disordered fancies. 


Circumstances, as I shall show later on in this very case, can 
be cited to prove that, if once a person has determined to dis- 
cover a portrait in some character, he will discover it in any 


character, sooner than be disappointed; but the few following 


points of dissimilarity between the Earl of Slitherington of my 
book and the Earl of Beaconsfield of real life must strike any 
teader who may care to be impartial. 
1. Lord Slitherington is a Sybarite. The most uncandid of 
his critics could not charge Lord Beaconsfield with this failing. 
2. Lord Slitherington is discovered at a great State crisis 





reading Balzac’s “Contes Drolatiques.” Lord Beaconsfield 
could never have been discovered doing this. He did not know 
French. 

3. Lord Slitherington is constantly described as smoking 
cigars. Lord Beaconsfield never smoked them, though he 
collected pipes. 

4, Lord Slitherington is described with great detail, and in 
the clearest terms, as an egotist, without a theory other than 
that all men act from self-interest, and that charlatanism is 
success. He is Machiavellias much as Metternich. Lord Beacons- 
field has himself somewhere said that “ great minds trust to great 
truths and great talents for their rise, and to nothing else,” and 
he exemplified this maxim in his life. He, in short, entered 
public life with an idea. He believed that a return to the 
Toryism of the Georges was the only protection against the 
danger threatened by the Reform Bill. To this idea it has 
always been my belief that he owed his success, and not, as 
my critic obligingly insinuates, to a chance faculty for social 
cunning. 

Lastly, as I go into no society of any kind, am as innocent 
as a young man of twenty-four can be of any desire to offend 
any one,and am not in the least desirous of being made de- 
fendant in an action for libel, I shall be glad to learn the names 
of the other “ Shapes,”— 

“Tf shapes they may be called that shape have none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,’— 
who—though they are in one place in the article before me de- 
scribed as being “ neither individuals nor types,” and in another 
as “mere lay figures, intended probably to be incarnations of 
different aspects of almost savage selfishness ’—can, notwith- 
standing, in a third place, be “ easily recognised under the thin 
disguise thrown over them, as personages of note, other than 
the late Conservative chief.” 

Personally, I confess that this conundrum is too wonderful 
for me; I cannot understand it. Will your critic have the 
courtesy to enlighten me ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiram Ovtram Tristram. 

17 Colville Mansions, Powis Terrace, W., October 18th. 

[If Lord Beaconsfield thought that a return to “ the Toryism 
of the Georges” was “ the only protection against the danger 
threatened by the Reform Bill,” he certainly concealed this idea 
most successfully for some time after he “ entered public life,” 
i.e., after he first stood for a seat in Parliament.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE INHERITANCE OF PHYSICAL INJURIES. 


a 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE *‘SPECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—Dr. Bell Taylor, in the Spectator of the 13th, says that 
physical injuries are inherited. I have not made original obser- 
vations, but I have studied and abstracted carefully the enor- 
mous mass of facts contained in Darwin’s “ Variations of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication,” and have concluded 
that, as a general rule, subject, no doubt, to exceptions, exter- 
nally produced injuries are not inherited, but functionally pro- 
duced modifications are. Short-sight, produced by straining 
the eyes, is a good example of the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joseru Joun Murpuy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, October 15th. 








POETRY. 
aces, 
“FORTUNE MY FOE.” 
“ Aru not too high, at things beyond thy reach,” 
Nor give the rein to reckless thought or speech. 
Is it not better all thy life to bide 
Lord of thyself, than all the earth beside ? 


Thus, if high Fortune far from thee take wing, 
Why should’st thou envy counsellor or king ? 
Purple or homespun,—wherefore make ado 
What coat may cover, if the heart be true? 


Then, if at last thou gather wealth at will, 

Thou most shalt honour Him who grants it still; 
Since he who best doth poverty endure, 

Should prove, when rich, best brother to the poor. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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BOOKS. 


—==———— 
MR. PERCY GREG ON FAITH AND DOUBT.* 

Mr. Percy Gree’s speculative books are always worth study, 
and this certainly not the least of them. They would be im- 
proved, perhaps, by a little more sympathy with the points of 
view that are not the writer’s own, for a discussion thrown into 
the form of dialogue needs something of real dramatic force to 
give it its fullest life. This dramatic force is given, we think, 
to the cynic, Lestrange, though it is made obvious enough 
that his cynicism is rather superficial, and that he cares much 
more to demolish those who half agree with him than those who 
wholly differ from him. Still, Lestrange and Cleveland are 
both real men. Not so Sterne and Merton, whose feeble 
Naturalism and Positivism are ninepins, only set up to be 
continually knocked down. And the same, to some extent, is 
true of Vere, the Christian. It is obvious enough, indeed, that 
the author has far more sympathy with Vere than he has with 
Sterne and Merton, but his own point of view is too strongly 
in sympathy with doubt,—we do not mean denial,—to admit of 
his throwing any strength of intellect into the part assigned to 
Vere in these discussions. We are told that ‘“ Vere was silent ” 
(p. 49), when any man of force in Vere’s place would certainly 
have desired to say something of considerable weight, and might 
have said something of what seems to us decisive weight. Again, 
after one of Lestrange’s most vehement outbursts (p. 178), Vere, 
when at last he feebly interposes, has hardly anything of signifi- 
cance to say. It is, on the whole, the same throughout. Vere does 
not make himself really felt except against the Secularist and the 
Positivist. Against Lestrange and Cleveland, he is a shadow. Still, 
with all the shortcomings, as they appear to us, due to the central 
doubt—or suspense of judgment—which inspires the whole book, 
it is a powerful and instructive book for the doubter to read, 
and one which may further shake his doubt, though it can 
hardly sow in him anything like true conviction. 

To criticise it with any success within the limits which we 
must observe, it is of course essential to select one or two single 
points, and not to attempt a discursive, much less a complete 
estimate. We prefer to select what seems to us the central idea 
of the book, the impossibility of certainty, the demonstrability of 
uncertainty, in matters of religious and apparently also moral 
faith. Here is part of a discussion on what is called “ whole- 
some falsehood :”— 

“ Cleveland.—There will always be numbers of thoughtful people 
who cannot practically believe that what is beneficial is false, that 
what is palpably noxious can be true. 

Sterne.—That is turning the matter wrong side out, inverting the 
relation between truth and profit. 

Cleveland.—Possibly ; but, if a rare argument, it is a common 
creed. 

‘Is it a rare argument?’ I asked. ‘One finds Christian preachers 
constantly resting the real force, laying the practical stress of 
their case on the service Christianity has rendered to mankind, on 
the impossibility of doing without it.’ 

Cleveland.—True. But if you put the matter to them clearly, 
make them see the meaning of their own reasonings, they will repu- 
diate them. Nobody, or hardly anybody, will say ‘this must be true, 
because the belief in it is wholesome ;’ but multitudes even of think- 
ing men practically think or feel so. Those who can let go a belief 
they feel to be essential to their own happiness and virtue, are few. 
Those who would like to see the general decay of a creed they think 
necessary to keep the multitude in order are perhaps fewer still. 

Sterne.—Then are they right? Do you believe that truth can ever 
do harm ? 

Cleveland.—Do you deny that falsehood has done infinite good ? 

Sterne.—Absolutely. I know what you mean; but what good 
Christianity has accomplished has been due to its comparative truth, 
not to its absolute falsehood. And it has done enormous harm. 
Clifford hardly exaggerated its power for evil, strongly as he has 
stated it. 

Cleveland.—Look what decaying Paganism was. Compare the 
latter state of Pagan Rome with Medizval Christianity, or again with 
primitive Protestantism, and you can hardly doubt that, frightful as 
have been the crimes committed in the name of religion, the balance 
to its credit is stupendous. 

Sterne.—I don’t know. 
Christian saint. 

Cleveland.—Perhaps ; but the Stoics persuaded a few thoughtful 
men to believe their creed, of whom a very small minority practised 
it. Christianity persuaded millions to believe and thousands to practise, 
not perhaps what Christ would have recognised as his teaching, but 
something far better than the world had known before. 

Sterne.—But that was in virtue, as I said, of its comparative truth, 
not of its absolute falsehood. 

Cleveland.—No. The best thing the author of the ‘ Enigmas of 
Life’ has ever said is that the one falsehood common to all creeds is 


Marcus Antoninus was equal to any 





* Without God: Negative Science and Natural Ethics, By Percy Greg. L : 
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the very principle of their life, the very basis of their power, 

all assume certainty, all affect a Divine origin, and on this point ¢ 
all lie. But it is precisely this affectation of certainty that iveg 
them their hold on men. Probability may be the guide of life, but it 
guides because it is not recognised as probability, but taken for cer. 
tainty. Seriously persuade men that there is one chance in fifty that, 
the sun will not rise to-morrow, and you will—disturb their sleep, 
Convince them that summer may possibly fail to return, and tho hb 
you may prove to them that the chances in favour of its advent are g 
hundred to one, you will produce a visible effect upon the harvest, 

Sterne.—Only with fools. 

Cleveland.—Perhaps; but on this point most men are fools by 
instinct. It is just becauee a vast probability is to us an apparent 
certainty that we do act on it so confidently. If Christian preacherg 
could make us feel that life is practically, immediately uncertain, ore 
certain for each of us each hour—if most of us believed, as one or 
two women I know do seem to believe, that it was doubtful whether 
going to sleep in health we should live to wake again—the idea would 
make us seriously uncomfortable, if it did not materially improve 
our conduct. We run risks, we do not incur certain and heavy 
sacrifices, on a chance, unless in the spirit of the gambler. No map 
was ever a martyr for a creed that he thought probably true. 

Sterne.—I suppose not. 

Cleveland.—And no such creed would ever make converts or con. 
trol conduct. No man would forego an immediate deeply-desired 
pleasure, resist a strong present temptation, curb a passion he could 
certainly and instantly gratify because the chances were three to one 
that he had a soul, and six to one that his soul would be damned for 
yielding. 

Sterne.—And that is just the weakness of all your theologies, 
Punishment and reward are alike probabilities to all but the most: 
devout, and therefore they are so ineffective. 


Cleveland.—Well, but observe, you say falsehood must be injurious ;., 
that religion has benefited mankind in virtue of its truth, not of the 
attendant fiction. Now, mark; the one thing common to all re. 
ligions, without which none of them could have gained a hearing, 
much less held its ground, controlled and governed multitudes, in- 
spired champions and martyrs, is the one thing certainly false. A 
God is at any rate prima facie probable; Heaven and Hell are almost 
necessary consequences of immortality, and immortality at least 
seems to human instinct and human thought very possible. Buddha’s, 
teaching of perpetual reincarnations till purification accomplished by 
trial is rewarded by absorption into the primary Life, strangely as it 
conflicts with other more popular doctrines, is consistent enough, 
and certainly no one can say that it may not be true. But Buddha,, 
Moses, Christ, Mahomet, all tell us that they know these things; that 
they received their information supernaturally, and directly or in- 
directly from the Deity Himself. As they contradict each other, and 
every one contradicts every other on some important point, it is plain 
that in this statement three of the four must have been, and none of 
us now doubts that all were, mistaken. But, as the Enigmas of Life. 
reminds us, it was this essential untruth, this false allegation, that 
gave strength to every one of these teachers. It was the falsehood 
that won a hearing for the truth. Even the peculiar personal char- 
acter of Christ, his attractive influence, magnetising all who came 
into contact with Him—exercising over all a power, attractive or re- 
pulsive, the strongest ever wielded by man—would not have sufficed 
to make Him more than a Jewish Rabbi of anusual reasonableness: 
and popularity, whose teaching probably would have been sooner for-- 
gotten than that of any other in proportion to its simplicity and 
excellence.” 


Now, if this proves what our author evidently supposes it to 
prove, it surely proves a great deal more,—either that there is 
no God at all, or that God, being what he is, cannot inspire 
certainty in the human mind at all, and that all certainty in 
such matters as concern his existence and his will is a ‘ note” 
of error, not of inspiration. But this is surely not the 
author’s belief. Cleveland, who states the argument thus 
strongly, inclines, with something almost approaching convic- 
tion, to a belief both in God and in the actual communication of 
his divine will and character on many points to man. Is it 
even conceivable that God should exist, and should impress his 
will and character on us, and yet should be intrinsically unable 
to let us know that it is he who speaks, and that what he 
speaks is certainty itself? Admit as much as you please the 
fallibility and weakness and the manifold errors of man, still, 
if there be in the Universe a source of infallible wisdom 
at all, it is at least as certain as it is that he is infallible, that 
he can communicate to us as much of his mind as our minds and 
apprehensions will admit, and, therefore, as regards any thought 
that is within our cognisance at all, that he can assure us of its 
corresponding as closely as our limited capacity will admit, with 
the absolute truth of things. 

What Cleveland, and Cleveland’s alter ego, Mr. Percy Greg, 
seems to us wholly to ignore is this,—that religious certainty 
depends not on us, but on the controlling power which gives 
us grace to recognise it and the strength it confers. Speculative 
writers are always trying to find some guarantee of certainty as 
regards things above us in the constitution of our minds. No 
such guarantee is possible. The only way in which we 
can reach certainty is by subjecting our minds to that. 
influence which a higher Power impresses on us, and im- 
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us as more than human, This is what Christ 
means by requiring that his disciples should assume the 
attitade of a child to its parents, when they come to him to 
jearn. The paradox, if paradox it be, of fallible certainty, has 
never been half so plainly and powerfully stated by any sceptic 
as it was by our Lord himself, when he said :—“ Verily I say 
unto you, whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein.” As there any certainty 
greater than a child’s of what—if it be within the compass of its 
apprehension—its father’s will on this, or that, or the other sub- 
ject really is ? And yet, is there any impossibility greater than 
that such a child should be able to analyse and explain the 
source of that certainty? General discussions, like Fichte’s 
Kritik aller Offenbarung, on the a priori possibility of reve- 
lation, are more or less vitiated by this radical defect,— 
that they assume on our part the possibility of criticising 
the impression which a Power higher than ours is capable 
of making on our minds. Now, we can criticise what is 
beneath, but not what is above us. We can say with cer- 
tainty, ‘this is less than human,’ but so soon as we are in the 
grasp of a power on every side higher than our own, our wisdom 
is to yield ourselves to it, and not to throw away all the help 
it gives us, on the very unreasonable ground that we cannot 
explain it to ourselves. The present writer knows exceedingly 
little of Buddhism, but his impression was that Sakya Muni, so 
far from affecting to reveal a higher power, taught only the 
doctrine of the vanity and thraldom of human desire,—in short, 
the blessedness of withdrawing ourselves from earthly attrac- 
tions. Mahommed’s teaching is, on all the points on which it 
differs from the Christian, detinitely below it in every way, and, 
indeed, below a good deal of the Jewish and even Pagan teach- 
ing too. Moses and the Prophets never pretended to give more 
than an initiatory teaching in the Divine Will, and their teach- 
ing looked forward to higher teaching beyond. It is prac- 
tically only in the case of Christ that a modern European 
could suppose that by submitting his mind to an influence in- 
finitely higher than any other which the centuries have disclosed 
tous, he might find the true source of conviction and of certainty. 
Take another passage :— 

“Cleveland.—In politics, in economic science, I know what I 
believe; so I think do you. But when it comes to those deepest, 
most fundamental problems on which tarn the highest interests nut 
of nations but of mankind, our views not of a temporary expediency 
but of universal truth, I am not fool enough to be a partisan nor 
passionate enough to be positive. If on these subjects a man is 
clearly, firmly, surely convinced, it is almost always—I will not say 
that he has decided without study but—that his mind was practically 
made up before he had mastered more than half the elements of the 
question. 

Lestrange.—Then you accuse ail clergymen at least of judging 
without hearing; for they, I suppose, are bound to be sure. 

Cleveland.—They have to make up their minds at four-and- 
twenty ; and who at that age can have studied half the case? If 
they have mastered the evidences in favour of Christianity, they are 
content; if they have really investigated the great issues of Biblical 
criticism, they have been exceptionally careful and conscientious. 
But they have not taken in one half, hardly perhaps a tithe, of the 
vast ground their propositions really cover. A Christian believes in 
the Resurrection ; and believing in that he looks no further, he is 
dispensed from studying anything that conflicts with the doctrines on 
which that puts the seal of miraculous attestation. 

Lestrange-—You don’t believe that ? 

Cleveland.—Nor disbelieve. I cannot think that it happened; I 
cannot explain, can hardly conceive, how if it did not happen the 
Apostles come to believe it as they assuredly did—to live and die for 
that belief. 

Vere.—And can you be content to remain in doubt on that funda- 
mental question of all ? 

Cleveland.—Fundamental for you, who are satisfied of it. But 
your phrase-‘content to doubt’ conveys the fundamental fallacy of 
all orthodox reasoning; the idea that belief is matter of will. On 
that, as on most other questions of paramount importance, I am 
forced to doubt, because the evidence is always conflicting and often 
incommensurable. 

Lestrange.—Then, like me, you believe nothing ? 

Cleveland.— By no means. I believe—but I hardly know why I 

believe; I can very seldom say how much I believe it. I believe 
—but I can quite believe that I may be mistaken. I believe—yet I 
can see strong reasons for disbelieving. I believe—and yet I doubt. 
Can that be called belief at all ? 
_ Vere.—I suppose that few—save those who have resigned their 
intellect to some despotic authority outside themselves—fail to see, 
I will not say strong grounds for disbelief, but strong arguments 
against their firmest beliefs, 

Cleveland.—Aye; but your doubts are temporary, or do not 
amount to doubt. Where you believe with full conviction, on the 
fundamental points of your creed, you never think it possible that 
you should be wrong. 

Vere.—I don’t know. What right have I to hold that the Church 
of eighteen centuries is wrong, and I right when we differ ? 
Cleveland,—I1 don’t know what right you have to differ from the 


Church Universal; but you do. You may have no adequate ground 

for your belief, but—you believe. Now, on nearly every point of 

vital moment, I see both sides so clearly that, if I can feel which is 

the weightier, I cannot feel certain of either.” 

Now, surely the drift of that is that the strength of the belief 

always is, and ought to be, exactly commensurate with the 
balance of the arguments pro over the arguments con. But is 
it ever really so with a reasonable man? Cleveland himself 
says (p. 74) that few men know exactly why they believe any- 
thing, and denies the inference which the author of the book 
wishes to draw, that in that case “ our belief is worth nothing.” 
On the contrary, he maintains, and maintains very justly, that 
“a man’s judgment is worth more, counts for more, than his 
arguments.” But that admission is virtually taken back again, 
when Cleveland takes credit to himself for being in a suspense 
of mind exactly corresponding to the balance of arguments pro 
and con. We hold rather, with Cardinal Newman, “ Many 
persons are very sensitive of the difficulties of religion. I am 
as sensitive as any one; but I have never been able to 
see a connection between apprehending these difficulties, 
however keenly, and multiplying them to any extent, and 
doubting the doctrines to which they are attached. Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt, as I understand 
the subject ; difficulty and doubt are incommensurate.” What, 
for instance, can be a greater difficulty than to reconcile the 
doctrine of causation with the belief in any, however limited, free- 
will of your own? And yet, how many there are who would 
say with us,—and, we think, rightly say,—that they have no 
more doubt of the existence of a power in themselves to deter- 
mine what they shall do, than they have of their own existence 
or sensations? What can there be more difficulty about than 
thought-reading P And yet, who, that knows the mass of evidence 
in favour of it, doubts the fact of thought-reading? What is 
more difficult to understand than the vast—the infinite,—in- 
coherence of the world of dreams, in which we spend well-nigh 
a third of our existence, or than the rare and exceptional, but 
marvellous lucidity which sometimes enables the dreamer to 
see far more than the waker would see; but who doubts the 
fact of incoherent dreaming, and who that knows the full 
evidence doubts the fact of occasional lucid dreaming? The 
truth is, that no man of real wisdom keeps his intellect balanced 
in proportion to the arguments pro and con, but, like Cleveland, 
often trusts his judgment implicitly, though there be a great 
many arguments which,—if they were the only evidence on the 
subject,—would make the belief held seem simply absurd. 

Mr. Percy Greg has given us in this book many discussions of 
great subtlety and depth, but he has not succeeded in proving 
that it is in any degree unreasonable to hold with certainty many 
truths against which it is, nevertheless, possible to advance the 
most striking arguments. 


A GERMAN ACCOUNT OF THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGN.* 
CotoneL Voc has attempted a somewhat difficult task, and 
one certainly beyond the limits of his information. Much of 
his book is built up on the war correspondence of English and 
Continental newspapers, and it consequently reproduces only 
too faithfully the mistakes which easily obtain circulation 
during the course of a war, and are so rarely corrected with 
sufficient emphasis afterwards. The war correspondent is a 
valuable institution, but the military historian should use 
him with caution. Colonel Vogt’s account of the action 
at Alexandria bristles with inaccuracies. Fort Marsa el 
Kanat, “ blown up by shells from the ‘ [nvincible,’” was never 
once hit; no party landed at Marabout or Adjemi, and the 
latter work—not half finished—never fired a shot; while the 
guns of Fort Meks, stated to be disabled at 4.30 p.m., had all 
been spiked or disabled by gun-cotton by about 1.30 p.m. 
Colonel Vogt characterises the bombardment as premature, and 
in a sense this may be true; but the subsequent course of events 
could hardly have been foreseen, while there were obvious 
political reasons for not waiting till a fleet of transports filled 
with British regiments lay behind the ironclads. It is, more- 
over, very doubtful if the landing of “a small force” im- 
mediately after the action would have sufficed to save the 
town and win a “military success.’ In any case, it is 
almost childish to state “it seems obvious that time was 
purposely afforded to the national party to organise a re- 
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sistance, which it would afterwards be necessary to crush.” 
Or, has the translator got into a muddle over the word 
“purposely”? Colonel Vogt may very fairly criticise our 
insane partiality for muzzle-loaders, but no guns “again 
burst on board the ‘Alexandra.’” A crack in the inner 
tube does not necessarily render a gun unserviceable, and it is 
not necessary to take aw sérieua all the criticisms of ‘‘ English 
Service papers.” 

Summing-up the forces arrayed against us, Colonel Vogt 
states, “We are not alone in the professional world in 
thinking” that the expedition “should have mustered at 
least thirty thousand men.” But our force did actually 
number thirty-two thousand, and in spite of the opinion of the 
“retired officer staying in Cairo,” we are now holding Egypt 
with less than a fifth of the force he considers necessary for the 
purpose. 

After a slight sketch of Egypt and the Egyptians, Colonel 
Vogt devotes a chapter to the British Army, to which we 
turn with some expectancy. He is severe on the cost of our 
small Army, which he compares with that of Germany. But, 
even setting aside the great difference of conditions, the cost of 
a voluntarily enlisted force must be greater than that of a con- 
script army; while, in these comparisons, the loss of producing 
power to the country which resorts to conscription is never set 
to the other side of the account. ‘The training of our In- 
fantry is unquestionably indifferent, but that our Cavalry 
and Artillery are “slow” cannot be so easily admitted. Lord 
Wolseley will probably be amused to learn that his “ envious 
opponents ...... wish to refer to his Irish descent, rather 
than to moral causes, the daring assurance of his character.” 
Colonel Vogt condemns the conduct of affairs at Alexandria 
prior to the descent on the Suez Canal, and the reconnaissances 
towards Kafr Dowar furnish him with a text for something 
like a sneer. It should be remembered, however, that the 
numerous correspondents had not much to write about, and 
that though they naturally magnified operations “which by 
Germans would be called a slight engagement of outposts,” 
English officers were perfectly well aware of the relative import- 
ance of these little affairs. There is, moreover, some confusion as 
to Sir A. Alison’s reconnaissance of August 5th, the only really 
serious attempt to approach the Egyptian position. The tele- 
gram quoted from the Temps, stating, “To-day the Egyptians 
did not answer the fire of the English,” clearly refers to the day 
on which Colonel Vogt says it was sent—the 8th—and it is con- 
sequently absurd to say “this does not bear out the account 
pile ie hartels of which the English papers made so much.” Nor 
does it seem quite fair to describe our proceedings at this period 
as “aimless and halting,” since, it having heen most wisely 
decided to operate on the Ismailia-Cairo line, there was really 
nothing to be done but to hold on and wait for the trans- 
ports. Again, it is hardly correct to say that “a consider- 
able amount of initiative was shown by the Egyptians.” The 
latter might have harassed our outposts to death, but con- 
siderately forebore to do so, and their “ initiative ” was practic- 
ally limited to spade work, mostly by the forced labour of 
civilians. The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph must have 
peculiar views of coast defences, to have stated that “some of 
the works,” at Aboukir, “are certainly as strong as the forts of 
Portsmouth.” We wonder if the Germans will really believe 
this. The correspondent may be excused, as he had only seen 
the works from the deck of the ‘Decoy,’ but now that 
we know all about these works—it was possible for any 
one to ride over them during the latter half of September— 
it seems useless to quote conjectures formed at the time. 
Characterising the seizure of the Canal on August 20th as “a 
happy combination,” Colonel Vogt quickly disposes of M. de 
Lesseps. “No General could or would allow himself to be 

deterred from his appointed task by any protests from private 
individuals.” But will Germans generally endorse the view,— 
“‘ England can come to no other conclusion than that she ought 
to keep possession of this important maritime passage; im- 
portant not only for herself, but for the whole world, as well for 
commercial as for military purposes”? The events on the Ismailia- 
Tel-el-Kebir line are briefly and not very carefully sketched. 
Thus, with regard to Salihyeh communicating with Kassassin by 
a “straight road’”’—perfectly straight, since, having got the 
right line, there was nothing to do but to keep straight on in 
order to get there—we are first told that “to garrison it would 
have weakened more important positions,” but a little later on, 


re 
Of course, we have the old story that the infantry We 
. . é re 
saved from destruction at Kassassin by Colonel Drury-Lowe 
cavalry ; this was to be expected. In blaming Lord Wolse d 
for losing time—“ full four days ”—after his landing, ‘We 
think that Colonel Vogt does not fully realise the condition 
of things. To suppose, as he seems to do, that it would have 
been possible to land and rush straight at Tel-el-Kebir argues 
a want of appreciation of the difficulties of the country, Lord 
Wolseley had not only to put an Army Corps on shore, but to 
use a little wharf, inferior to the pier of a Thames penn 
steamboat, as the base from which military stores of all kinds 
and every requisite of life, except water, had to be sent to 
the front. Moreover, the distance was full thirty miles of bare 
desert, some of it terribly bad marching-ground, while the 
heat was extreme. There were, in fact, conditions which no 
German army has yet been called upon to face, and short 
though the distance and small the numbers, measured by 
European standards, it is hardly correct to say “the pr. 
visioning of so small a force could have been easily managed,” 
Later, however, Colonel Vogt seems to realise the difficulties 
more fully, but it is impossible to accept his estimate that 
three pack mules in a desert can carry as much as a cart ong 
European chaussée. , 

The battle of Tel-el-Kebir is described in the words of the 
correspondent of the Standard, who manages to get the High. 
land Brigade on the wrong side of the Sweet-water Canal. 
Colonel Vogt seems to think the attack something of a risk, 
but hints that Lord Wolseley may have wished to “silence all 
such voices” as that of the wise “officer of bigh rank at 
Alexandria,” who, according to the Times, disapproved of the 
transfer of base to Ismailia, apparently preferring to place the 
flooded Nile, spanned only by bridges, which Arabi could have 
destroyed in a few hours, between the English forces and their 
objective, Cairo. Or perhaps “ English gold” had “ smoothed 
the way to success.” Lord Wolseley’s success is, however, 
admitted to be the “justification of his means,” while the 
energy shown in following up the victory—to our mind, the 
greatest proof of military genius he has ever shown—is allowed 
to deserve “ unmeasured praise.” The narrative is now rapidly 
wound up, not without numerous errors, more or less im 
portant. It is sufficient to notice one, probably derived from 
a study of the “Service papers” :—“ All the machinery of 
the War Office has again proved unwieldy and unpracti- 
eal. Its influence, which obstructed and narrowed the 
free action of the Army, was scarcely counterbalanced by 
the inferiority of the enemy and the bravery of the British 
troops.” Granted that the machinery of the War Office is 
so unwieldy as to render real Army reform almost hopeless, 
none the less is it true that in no war in which we have been 
engaged for many years has that unwieldiness been less felt, 
the free action of the Army less hampered, or the General more 
trusted and independent. 


HENDRIK CONSCIENCE.* 

Tu novelists who stood highest in the estimation of the present 
generation of readers are rapidly disappearing. It almost seems 
as if envious Time, passing over the cyphers, were determined 
to obliterate, first of all, the indicating figures. A couple of 
weeks ago, we had to deplore the death of Tourgénief; we are 
now forced to speak of Hendrik Conscience as gone from us. 
Neither of these men will soon be forgotten, yet were we com- 
pelled to choose between their respective claims to grateful 
memory, we would venture to assert that the sweet healthful- 
ness of the Fleming is more valuable to humanity than the 
rare literary talent of the Russian. 

Hendrik Conscience was born at Antwerp in 1815; his father 
was a Frenchman, his mother a Fleming. This fact deserves 
notice, for, while in his boyhood, Flemish was used almost ex- 
clusively in familiar intercourse, yet French was looked upon with 
something more than respect, as the speech of the educated. 
Young Conscience was fortunate in being able to learn both 
languages thoroughly ; his first literary attempts, however, were 
made in French. While yet a boy, he wrote some spirited little 
songs, which may still be heard from time to time in the streets 
of Antwerp. But in 1830 the revolution took place, and the 
uprising of the Flemish people was followed by a revival of 
Flemish literature. In 1838, Conscience published a historical 
novel in Flemish, entitled De Leewv van Vlaenderen, “The 











“in the double position of the Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir and 
Salihyeh lay an immense tactical strength.” 


* Author of “The Lion of Flanders,” ‘ Veva; or, the War of the Peasants’,” 
“ The Miser,” ‘The Poor Nobleman,”’ ** The Conscript,”’ &c. 
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Lion of Flanders,” and this work made the young man nee. 
From beginning to end the book is merely an expression 0 

triotic feeling, yet this fact alone is sufficient to explain its 
enormous success. All honours were shown by the nation to 
the interpreter of the national enthusiasm ; Conscience was 
made Keeper of the Records of the City of Autwerp and 

Registrar of its Academy of Arts. Six years Jater he 
was called to fill a Chair in the LU niversity of Ghent, 
and appointed by the King teacher of Flemish to the 
Royal children. Shortly afterwards, he was appointed Curator 
of the Wiertz Museum, at Brussels, which lucrative post he held 
until his death. 

Conscience was not so widely esteemed and so protected with- 
out good reason. For thirty years he wrote indefatigably, yet 
neither the quantity nor the quality of his work bears such testi- 
mony to his industry as does the steady improvement visible 
throughout. Each novel was better than the preceding one. In 
The Progress of a Painter, he reveals to those who read between 
the lines how severely he judged his own productions, and how 
determined he was to accept from himself nothing less than his 
pest. His humility, his industry, are both due to the earnest- 
ness and height of his aspiration. “The enthusiasm of 
my youth,” he writes, “and the labours of my manhood 
were rooted in my love for my country.” To raise Flanders, 
is to him the first, the holiest of all aims. But Flemish 
freedom is threatened by the power of France; accord- 
ingly, the two best historical novels of Conscience depict 
uprisings of the Flemish people against French despotism. In 
the quarrel between Edward 1. of England and Philip of France, 
Guy, Count of Flanders, sided with Edward ; and when Edward 
was recalled to make head against Wallace, Philip conquered 
Flanders. The scene of U'he Lion of Flanders opens at this 
moment. In the novel, we are shown how the whole country, 
from Artois to Zealand, revolted against the foreign foe, and 
how the French yoke was broken at Courtrai. he faults of 
the book are mainly due to the dislike which Conscience has for 
the French; his antipathy to them throws an air of exaggera- 
tion over the characters, and is so naively consistent as to be 
amusing. 

In Veva; ov, the War of the Peasants, the scene opens in 
the last years of the eighteenth century. It will be remembered 
how the French Republican forces overran Flanders, and at 
Jemappes, in 1792, tore the Netherlands from Austria. The 
Flemings at first received the invaders well, and fraternised with 
the apostles of liberty ; but love soon changed into hate. The 
Conservative Flemings might have borne the abolition of all 
titles and privileges of nobility, but they could not be expected 
to like the new taxes levied under a foreign authority better 
than they had liked the old ones; and when the home-loving 
peasants were forced by the conscription into the French Ariny, 
secret disaffection became open revolt. The conscripts fled to 
the woods, the peasants gathered into bands, aud eugaged in 
guerrilla warfare against the invaders. Flanders became another 
La Vendée. The heroic but ineffectual resistance forms the 
theme of The War of the Peasants. As a fiction, this 
book is far superior to The Lion of Flanders. The plot 
is not so closely fettered to history, and the story gains 
more in dramatic unity than it loses in regard to historical 
accuracy. In both books the feeling is genuine, in both 
the style is vivid and picturesque, but in the later work 
the author has mastered his material, and the language, 
in ease and sobriety, is that of an artist in words. The 
book won for its author a world-wide reputation, and the 
French nobly replied to the attacks of Conscience, by being the 
first to admire the writer. Love of country manifesting itself in 
the desire for national independence was, as we have seen, the 
enthusiasm of the early manhood of Conscience ; but patriotism, 
to him, came to mean something more than the mere desire of 
freedom. 

In what may be called his second period, Conscience devotes 
his powers directly to the task of social regeneration. Already 
in his historical novels he had shown his sympathy with the 
democratic leanings of his age by choosing his heroes from 
among peasants 2nd artisans; he now sets himself to depict the 
suffering of th» poor and to define its cause. In such novels as 
De Gierigaerd (“The Miser”), De Arme Edelman (“The Poor 
Nobleman”), &c., he is determined “to apply the glowing 
steel to the cankered wounds of which society is dying.” 
Now, in defining the cause of these wounds, Conscience gives 
proof of high intelligence :— 





“The detestable doctrine,’ he writes, “that gold is chiefly to be 
desired, annihilates the very idea of self-sacrifice, of duty, of virtue. 
It is the death of all love, all honour, all endurance. The first-fruits 
of this creed have already been gathered. And so we find growing 
to-day in man, with ever-increasing rapidity, the instincts he has in 
common with the brutes, bodily lusts, material longings, together 
with an ever keener jealousy and envy of others.” 

The feeling of Conscience is here almost as intense as that of 
Ruskin, or even as that of Carlyle :— 

“ Since the higher classes themselves acknowledge that they have 
no other right to their money than the simple fact of possession, 
since they deny and decry personal worth, since they affirm that gold 
is powerful enough to transform a blockhead into a man of influence, 
why shouldn’t the masses strive to take possession of this mighty 
gold, even by main force? For when once they have it, the end 
justifies the means; they are absolved by the mere fact of success. 
wel arand Riches should be looked upon as a power which can only be 
hallowed by being consecrated to good, noble, and worthy ends.” 
After the warning comes the appeal. In book after book 
—such as Wat ecene Moeder Lyden Kan (‘How a Mother 
can Suffer”)—he sketches the suffering, the degradation 
of poverty; again and again he shows how unselfish deeds 
react upon the doer, to the purification of the character. 
Yet Conscience does not shut his eyes to the continuity of 
time, or of the process of development. He sees that the pro- 
gress made in one age may cost it far too dearly, and yet that 
the step taken may be fruitful of unmixed benefit to the future. 
He, therefore, looks with sympathy upon the material progress 
of the present day. All the world knows how the Flemish 
peasant reclaimed from sterility that desert tract which lies 
between Antwerp and Venloo, how the industry of man turned 
the sand of an ancient sea into fertile land. All the world knows, 
too, how Conscience has described the conquest :— 

‘‘That brave and toilsome peasantry stirred up the sterile depths, 
and watered them with their sweat; they summoned science and 
industry to their aid, drained marshes, diverted the streamlets that 
descend from the highlands towards the Meuse, and put them in 
circulation through innumerable arteries to fatten and enrich the 
land. What a glorious fight it was of man against matter. Our 
descendants wiil hardly believe their own eyes when they behold a 
golden sea of corn or a dale of green grass where we have seen the 
sun mirrored in water, or on the glass-like surface of shining 
flint-sand.” 

There are some who will infer from these extracts that Con- 
science was rather a patriot and social reformer than an artist in 
the proper sense of the word; nor up to the end of this, whick 
may be called the second period of his life, would Conscience him- 
self have denied the impeachment; years, however, bring the 
“philosophic mind,” and in later life Conscience became 
aware that the artist’s mission was something other than 
that of a teacher in a Kindergarten. ‘Does not the poet 
know by a sure and swift insight all things that are, and 
is it not his task to depict them?” Of Conscience as an 
artist, we shall say but little. Yet, inasmuch as we have 
made mention of his best work in the other lines of his 
activity, we cannot refrain altogether from speaking of his novel, 
The Conseript, as of a work not unworthy of the author of The 
Mill on the Floss. There is, indeed, a difference of race between 
Maggie Tulliver and Trine (short for “ Catherine’); a difference, 
too, in the cadre of the picture, for Trine is a peasant-girl who can 
only write with infinite difficulty ; but yet we venture to think that 
no other hand in Europe in the last forty years could have given 
us Trine, save only the hand of George Eliot. As Gretchen is 
the perfect German peasant-girl, so Trine is the ideal Flemish 
one; and if both George Eliot and Conscience are greatly in- 
ferior to Goethe, their place is yet high enough, for they both 

stand in the first rank of European novelists. The fountains, 
too, of their enthusiasm may be traced to a common source ; 
that “love of man” which was the religion of the English- 
woman, resulted often in effects closely resembling those 
due to the Christian sympathy with all that suffers so 
deeply felt by the Fleming. This comparison with George 
Eliot is the best we can make. In both, there is the same 
humour, the same exactitude of healthy realism; in both, the 
realism is used as a foundation on which to rear a superstruc- 
ture of emotion and thought; their methods are similar, it would 
ill become an Englishman to compare the results. Yet it may be 
said, in regard to style, that while the instrument used by George 
Eliot is far superior to that used by Conscience, the Fleming is 
undoubtedly the greater artist. ‘To the homely vigour of the 
Teuton he has added the gracefulness, the measure, which are 
peculiar to the best French prose. 

To compare Conscience to any other Flemish author would be 
to pay him a poor compliment, yet something may be done in 
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this way, too, to define his position. As in England the return 
ean be traced from the pessimism of Byron to the earnestness of 
George Eliot, so this rhythm in Flanders may be measured by com- 
paring the “ Lucifer” of Vondel to the writings of Conscience. 
Nothing can be added to his reputation, whether as author or 
asman. He was regarded by the ablest critics with admiration, 
and his books have been translated into German, Italian, French, 
and English. Thousands of readers think of him with what 
must be called affection, and the secret of this supreme 
success must be sought in the sweetness of his nature. It 
is no small tribute to the inherent truth and beauty of the man’s 
character, that we are compelled to use his own words when 
trying to describe him,—‘I am one whom God endowed, at 
least, with moral energy, and with a vast instinct of affection.” 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND.* 
THE judgment passed by eminent foreigners upon England is 
always interesting and instructive. To see ourselves as others 
see us should be the wish of a nation, as well as of an individual. 
Many of our faults, indeed, are visible enough, without the 
spectacles of strangers. Our strength is sometimes the source 
of our weakness. We are too proud, too prone to be contentious, 
too apt to suppose that we must invariably be right and all who 
differ from us wrong, too ready to think that the wide earth is 
made for the special benefit of the English race, that,— 

“ Seas roll to waft us, suns to light us rise, 
Our footstool earth, our canopy the skies.” 

All honest criticism, then, ought to be welcome, and when it 
comes to us from America, and from two of the most original 
and thoughtful men America has produced, it has a value which 
‘is not limited to the time in which it was written. 

The volumes before us, as all our readers know, have been, 
though perhaps in a less attractive form, for many years before 
the public. Emerson’s first visit to England was in 1833, the 
year in which the first Reformed House of Parliament assembled; 
a second visit was paid in 1847, and the result of these visits 
is to be found in English Traits, in which the writer expresses 
his opinion of what he saw with remarkable vividness and force. 
With the exception of an interval chiefly spent in Italy, Haw- 
thorne lived in England from the spring of 1853 to the summer 
of 1860. Ou Old Home appeared after his return to the States. 
He had taken notes abundantly while with us, and these notes, 
which convey the first impressions of an original mind, are even 
more interesting than the carefully written book formed with 
their assistance. We are glad that a new edition of the works 
of Emerson and of Hawthorne published simultaneously in this 
country affords us an opportunity of returning to volumes 
which can never cease to charm. 

They differ considerably in character. Emerson takes, for the 
most part, a rapid glance at certain points in our life which 
strike him most forcibly. To see England well, he says, needs 
a hundred years; and he is content to take a broad view of the 
land and the race, marking our peculiar characteristics and the 
secret of our power, our faults and virtues, our literature and 
religion, our foreign policy and domestic life. Hawthorne notes 
these traits, too, in his own delightful way, but he loves to loiter 
about towns and villages, to enter churches and cathedrals, to 
visit almshouses and cottages, to explore the hidden recesses of 
the country, and to express his affection, not wholly untempered 
with another feeling, for whatever age has made venerable. 
Lo both writers, England is emphatically the “Old Home,” 
and even their fault-finding is that of sons proud of a worthy 
parent. Let us note cursorily some of the opinions they express 
about this little island and its inhabitants. 

Forty years ago, Emerson was struck by the patriotism of the 
race, by the way in which we held together, by our trust in each 
other ; and he observes that difference of rank does not divide 
the national heart. In politics and war, he says, Englishmen 
hold together as by hooks of steel. He is struck, too, with “ the 
fine physique and personal vigour of this robust race,” and re- 
gards as one source of our power the dislike of change. “ As 
soon,” he writes, as Englishmen “have rid themselves of some 
grievance, and settled the better practice, they make haste to 
fix it as a finality, and never wish to hear of alteration more.” 
But we are too stiff and precise, and “in this Gibraltar of pro- 
priety, mediocrity gets intrenched and consolidated and founded 





* Emerson’s English Traits and Representative Men, By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1883. 
Our Old Home and English Note-Books. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
ndon: Kegan Paul and Co. 1883. 
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in adamant.” As compared with Americans, the Englishman 
is said to be cheerful and contented; when he Wishes for 
amusement he goes to work, and his hilarity is like an attack 
of fever. One of his highest virtues is the love of truth and 
liberty, one of his most grievous defects the homage paid to 
gold; yet Emerson might have added that in a country like 
England rank shares the homage with wealth, whereas the 
millionaire in America shines by his wealth alone. The frame 
of our society is, he says, aristocratic, the taste of the people 
loyal, and, he adds, “English history is aristocracy with the 
doors open. Who has courage and faculty, let him come in” 

As a republican, Emerson sees the good as well as evil sideof an 
aristocracy-; the Church of England, on the contrary, though 
praised for many virtues, is viewed only on one side. To him, it 
is not a living power, but an institution existing on tradition 
and, moreover, inextricably connected “ with the cause of publig 
order, with politics and the funds.” With this able writers 
creed, or rather lack of creed, such a conclusion ig jp. 
evitable; but he is just in pointing out several palpable 
evils in Church organisation. The growth, however, 
that of late years has perceptibly influenced the Nationa] 
Church is the best reply to Emerson’s animadversion, and 
already many of his once forcible words on the subject haye 
the decay of age upon them. The loyalty to truth for which he 
praises us generously in one chapter can be scarcely said to 
agree with the inference that in accepting the Church of England, 
to which the English are passionately attached, they are content 
to “take in a lie” at the same time. We are dreadfully given 
to cant, he says; but cant means hypocrisy, a vice incompatible 
with the pervading love of truth for which he gives us credit, 
If it hurts our self-love to be informed that we have a taint of 
hypocrisy in the blood, it is cheering to be told by an American of 
Emerson’s high mark that only the English race can be trusted 
with freedom, that our culture is not an outside varnish, 
that England has yielded more able men in five hundred 
years than any other nation, and that if the American system 
is more democratic and humane, “ yet the American people do 
not yield better or more able men, or more inventions, or books» 
or benefits, than the English.”’ ‘“ Congress,” adds Emerson, “is 
not wiser or better than Parliament.” 


There is a solid value in the English Traits which we respect 
and admire, but we do not know that these masterly sketches of 
English character give us a greater interest in the author. Haw. 
thorne, though he sees some of our faults as vividly as Emerson, 
and gives us many hard hits, attracts us to him irresistibly: 
The reason is not far to seek. American though he be to the 
backbone, his affection for England is that of a lover and a 
child, and he has a hundred things to say about her that make 
us proud and pleased. He declares, indeed, that he can never 
in a foreign land forget the distinction between English 
and American. Why should he? But he says also, on 
leaving England for Italy, that “ it seems a cold and shivering 
thing to go anywhere else.” And with what heartiness does he 
appreciate the beauty of our scenery! Nay, he has even kind 
words for the climate, the only thing belonging to Englishmen, 
he says slyly, of which they are not proud. A perfect summer 
day in England is exquisite enough, he observes, “ to atone for 
the whole year’s atmospherical delinquencies. Italy has nothing 
like it, nor America.” And the beauty of England makes him 
desperate, so impossible is it to describe it. To be reproduced 
with pen and pencil, “ it requires to be dwelt upon long, and to 
be wrought out with the nicest touches.” Again, writing of 
Wordsworth’s country, Hawthorne says :— 

“TJ question whether any part of the world looks so beautiful as 
England—this part of England, at least—on a fine summer morning. 
It makes one think the more cheerfully of human life, to see such & 
bright, universal verdure ; such sweet, rural, peaceful, flower-bordered 
cottages—not cottages of gentility, but dwellings of the labouring 
poor ; such nice villas along the road-side, so tastefully contrived for 
comfort and beauty, and adorned more and more, year after year, 
with the care and after-thought of people who mean to live in them 
a great while, and feel as if their children might live in them also, 
and so they plant trees to overshadow their walks, and train ivy and 
all beautiful vines up against their walls, and there live for the fature 
in another sense than we Americans do...... Certainly, England 
can present a more attractive face than we can.” 


Passages like this, some of them longer, and all expressing a 
tender and affectionate sympathy with the beauty of the “Old 
Home,” occur frequently. But this sympathy is not confined 
to natural objects. For London, the dream-city of his youth 
Hawthorne at once acquired a home-feeling. He found it better 
than his dream, and is never weary of losing himself in its 
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ts, and wandering without any particular object in view. 
st. Paul’s appeared to him * unspeakably grand and noble, 
standing in sublime repose in the very heart and densest 
tumult of London.” He was struck with its airy spaces, and 
observes that, unlike a Gothic church, it is full of light, and 
that light is proper to it:— 

«Jt is a most stately edifice, and its characteristic seems to be to 
e for ever fresh and new; whereas, such a church as West- 
Abbey must have been as venerable as it is now from the 
first day when it grew to be an edifice at all. How wonderfal man 
jg in his works! How glad I am that there can be two such admir- 
able churches, in their opposite styles, as St. Paul’s and Westminster 

bey !” 

: ate Paul’s he returns again and again, always with fresh 
delight ; and of the Abbey he says, “I think I never could be 
weary of it; and when I finally leave England, it will be this 
spot which I shall feel most unwilling to quit for ever.” 

This genuine enthusiasm is felt by Hawthorne for all the 
“things of fame” he finds scattered so thickly throughout 
England. “The world,” he says, “ surely has not another place 
like Oxford; it is a despair to see such a place and ever to 
leave it, for it would take a lifetime, and more than one, to com- 
prehend and enjoy it satisfactorily.” York Minster impressed 
him as the most wonderful work which ever came from the 
hands of man, and the view of Durham “ was grand, venerable, 
and sweet all at once.” Of the great Cathedrals, Hawthorne 
writes with a sensibility and a glow of feeling which we who 
have them so near to us, and can see them so often, may per- 
haps fail to comprehend. 

It would be unjust to conclude from the few passages quoted 
that Hawthorne has a universal affection for everything Eng- 
lish. He sees plenty to blame in our institutions, as we have 
already intimated, and thinks that they are by no means so 
stable as they seem to be. On many social evils, which bode ill 
for the future of the country, he writes with something like 
indignation; but for the island itself, and for the lovely objects 
on it, he has little to say but what is good. And while writing 
less of people than of places, he does express frankly and warmly 
the kindness he received from all sorts and conditions of men in 
England, and not from those only who could appreciate his 
peculiar genius. He says, indeed, that an American seldom 
feels quite as if he were at home among the English people; but 
this sentiment, it is evident, had no strong hold upon him. 
Hawthorne was a very reserved man, and did not thaw to 
strangers readily, but when once the heart was touched no one 
could be more genial. The friendship felt for him by many in 
this country was undoubtedly reciprocal, and the confidence of 
friendship carries with it- as few things else can, the sense of 
home. After all, the obvious fact remains that England can 
never be what the States are to an American, and it would have 
been strange if, in the sad moments which come inevitably to 
aspirit finely touched like Hawthorne’s, he had not felt the 
loneliness of a stranger in a land that was not his. 

This imperfect notice of volumes that deserve to be univer- 
sally read has been written with a special purpose, and we 
shall end it, after the custom of the old fabulists, with a moral. 
If to Americans England be the most interesting country in 
the Old World, what should it be to ourselves? Its beauty is 
exhaustless, its associations numberless, its objects of interest 
so varied that every taste may be gratified, and yet foreign 
travel has such mystic charms—and we are far from saying it 
is without its charms—that thousands of wealthy Englishmen 
spend their time and wealth upon the Continent year after 
year, whose knowledge of their native land is confined to places 
devoted to fashion or to sport. ‘“ One may have lived in much 
larger countries,” says Mr. Louis Jennings, “but there are 
none which it takes so long to get tired of as England.” This 
is true, but the men and women to whom we are alluding do 
not prefer foreign travel because they are weary of their native 
country, but because they know so little about it. 


continu: 
minster 





SELF-CONDEMNED.* 
WE can most of us contemplate with equanimity, if not with 
satisfaction, the endurance by others of the punishment their 
misdeeds entail, and it is possible that some choice spirits may 
experience a kind of logical though grim joy in suffering the 
penalties attached to their own bad actions. But few persons, 
we fancy, are to be found possessed of the stern courage dis- 
played by the heroine of these volumes, who judges herself 





* Self-Condemned. A Novel. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. 3 vols. London: 


mercilessly, without regard to any of the extenuating circum- 

stances which the reader perceives so easily, and turns the key 

upon herself in a sort of moral gaol for what, after all, seems to 

be no very dire offence. It is advisable, no doubt, to be well off 
with the old love before being on with the new, and a 

pretty woman cannot be too careful of the manner in which 

she distributes her smiles; but Katherine Carey was not 

really guilty of the offence implied in these trite warnings, 

nor responsible for the unhappy results of the offence she 

actually committed. She supposed herself to be in love with 

Roger Hackblock, but this was before she knew what love 

meant, and she had, besides, been so brought up by her parents, 

whose interests were bound up in the match, that she came 

to regard herself as destined by a sort of natural process to be- 

come Mrs. Hackblock, in due course. Nor was the son of the 
senior partner in the big blacking house of Hackblock, Higgins, 
and Hackblock possessed of any of the attractions, physical or 
mental, which young ladies, in or out of novels, usually look for 
in their lovers. He had a large, bony, flattened nose, eyes of a 
“cold, unspeculative, unkindly blue-grey,” coarse, characterless 
mouth, and equine teeth. It was too plain he was “ one of the 
great army of Philistines,” of whom it could be foreseen that he 
“would live and die a hard, calculating, money-making 
machine,” spending his whole life and energies in making a 
large fortune larger, and looking upon all originality as 
proof of knavery or lunacy. How could such a man 
hope to find favour in the eyes of a girl of whom a single 
glimpse, as she distributed strawberries to a group of ragged 
urchins in a dull Westminster street, drew from Lewis Barring- 
ton, successful writer of novels, leading articles, and plays, the 
energetic exclamation, “If ever I marry, that shall be the 
woman!” Lewis Barrington meant what he said, and early in 
the second volume becomes the accepted lover. How could it 
be otherwise ? He had none of the defects Roger had, and 
possessed most of the virtues and good qualities Roger had not. 
Then Katherine’s troubles begin. She loses her mother, to 
whom she is tenderly attached. Her father, who is a partner 
in the Hackblock firm, is turned out, upon the discovery by 
mere Hackblock of his daughter's passion for Barrington, 
and dies penniless and miserable. Katherine, considering 
herself the cause of these disasters, refuses to see her lover, 
and takes a situation as a sort of help in the house- 
hold of a good-natured, but fidgetty and whimsical old lady, 
full of wsthetic oddities, who makes life a burden to all around 
her. At last, however, she relents, and permits herself to enjoy 
a vision of happiness. But terrible events tread close upon the 
heels of this concession, and once more she condemns herself to 
a punishment which has become harder than ever to bear, and 
which to us seems less than ever merited. Of the final result 
we shall say no more than that we trust we have discovered in 
a phrase used by a friend of Katherine’s—page 282 of the third 
volume—the right solution of the problem suggested by Bar- 
rington’s exclamation at the beginning of the first. 

At Mrs. Hunt’s treatment of her heroine we must confess to 
feeling a little indignant. Barrington, despite his literary 
talents, rouses no admiration in us. He is a selfish fellow, does 
nothing great or noble, and condescends to adopt a mean dis- 
guise for the purpose of procuring an interview with Katherine, 
whence flow all her miseries. Her one fault, the weakness she 
showed on this occasion, is surely visited far too heavily ; and it 
is with scant justice, artistic or other, that she is made the 
scapegoat for the sins of her relations and lovers, without com- 
pensation and with little commiseration. We can but trust 
that in that fourth volume which will never be written, she is 
enjoying all the happiness which the undeserved calamities that 
have befallen her in the three we have before us entitle her to 
claim. 

For the rest, having gulped down our indignation at 
the hard measure allotted to the heroine, we can honestly 
say that Mrs. Hunt has written a most amusing novel. 
Intertwined with the fortunes of Katherine and her lover 
are those of a delightful artist, Frank Davenport, and 
his even more delightful wife, Nancy. Davenport is one 
of the numerous class who make money with difficulty, and 
spend it with ease. No sooner does he find his purse weighted 
with a little cash than he runs off to buy knick-knacks, amber 
necklaces, and Japanese dresses for his wife (who is in sad want 
the while of flannel petticoats), and on one occasion an immense 
carved and gilt bed, which fills up their bedroom, but which he 
declares it is an education in art to sleep in. It must, however, 
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be added that his moral perception is less keen than his artistic, 
for to Nancy’s distressing cough and haggard looks, due in great 
measure to the various domestic worries his thriftlessness causes 
her, he pays little attention. There are moral Philistines, we 
fear, to be found among those who consider themselves least 
akin to the dwellers in Gath and Askelon. Some of the sketches 
of certain aspects of modern society are most amusing, showing 
a good deal of observation in their gentle sarcasm, and a 
lightness and picturesqneness of touch that add both to their 
truth and interest. Katherine, in her palmy days, takes it into 
her head that she would like to know something about cooking. So 
away shetrips to South Kensington, that home of the utile et dulce, 
and in a “ plain morning-dress, large apron, with pocket, bib, and 
brown-holland sleeves,” feels “ quite a good little kitchen-maid.” 
There she learns to scrub pots and pans, make currant dumplings 
and daintier dishes, and is in the act of tracing scales on the back 
of a portion of fish and mashed potatoes, moulded into the form 
of a haddock, when her occupation is put an end to by the 
sudden apparition of Lewis Barrington. A motley crew enough 
were her fellow-students. Servants who wanted to impfove 
themselves, mistresses who wanted to know how to teach their 
servants, young ladies with much time on their hands who 
wanted to do something with it,—all under the dominion of a 
couple of servants, and a “handsome lady-superintendent.” 
“The real ladies accepted the work which was given them, and 
set about doing it with hearty good-will, saying little or nothing 
about dirt or difficulty.” But the would-be ladies,— 

“Tried to assume the airs of princesses driven out of their kingdoms, 

and kept up a continual buzz of exclamation to the servants, to them- 
selves, and to every one who came in their way, about the strangeness 
of finding themselves doing such menial work. ..... Most of them 
showed a strong disposition to avoid all contact with base metals, by 
wearing cheap, dirty-white kid gloves. None of them had apparently 
ever been brought face to face with a black pan before, nor did any 
seem to have been positively informed that kitchen utensils did not 
clean themselves.” 
The description of a haymaking féte, too, is capital. The hay- 
field was hired for the occasion; the young ladies wore pink 
calico and white sun-bonnets, the gentlemen blue blouses and 
straw hats, into which they put themselves with a certain 
shamefacedness. ‘They soon got tired of forking the hay, and 
cried out for rakes,as more picturesque. Of course there was 
not much haymaking done, and the farmer had to call in a 
troop of buxom village lasses to complete the task; but there 
was a good deal of lunching, popping of champagne corks, 
and various merriment, just dashed with a notion of 
labour, to lend a sort of reality to the play. The most 
finished portrait in the book is perhaps that of Mrs. Wilbraham, 
with whom Katherine found a refuge after her father’s death in 
the capacity of a companion or help. Her principal occupation 
consisted in looking after the wsthetic education of ull about 
her. She maddened her housemaids by making them quit dust- 
pan and broom to look at a fine rainbow-effect, wanted to have 
her meals in the garden, that the servants might have the 
opportunity of smelling the fragrance of flowers and hearing 
the song of birds, and desired them to put no starch in their 
petticoats, that the natural beauty of the lines of the figure might 
not be distorted or hidden. With a true love of beauty and con- 
siderable cleverness she is nevertheless silly, the type of a too 
numerous class who hang about the confines of art, and imagine 
themselves entitled, by reason of a certain impressionability 
they possess, unaccompanied by any power of expression, to 
regard the rest of the world as mere Philistines. Despite her 
foolishness, however, Mrs. Wilbraham, by dint of natural 
honesty and unselfish simplicity, completely foils the grim Mrs, 
Hackblock in an amusing conversation on the subject of 
Katherine’s enormities, which will be found in the third volume. 
It is on the sketches of surrounding life it contains that Mrs. 
Hunt’s book will depend for its popularity. She has a firm, 
graceful touch, a command of good-natured sarcasm, and an 
easy, fluent style that prevent her from ever being dull, or often 
common-place. But she is unequal, her work lacks completeness, 
and she does not always take the trouble to do justice to her 
evident powers. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY.* 
“ Man,” says the compiler of this valuable and entertaining dic- 


tionary, “is an etymologising animal. He abhors the vacuum 
of an unmeaning word. If it seems lifeless, he reads a new soul 





* Folk-Etymology: a Dictionary of Verbal Corruptions, or Words Perverted in 
Form or Meaning by False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev, A, Smythe 
Palmer, London: George Bell and Sons, 1882. 





. . aa 
into it, and often, like an unskilful necromancer, spirits the 


wrong soul into the wrong body.” Allowance made for any 
error that may lurk in these metaphors, Mr. Palmer’s Proposi- 
tions are undeniable. Men are fond of etymological invest; 
tions, and are prone to err in making them. Dugald Stewart 
was of opinion that they are hardly worth making at all, He 
regarded them as unfavourable to elegance of composition, ra. 
fined taste, or enlargement of the mental faculties, and he dwelt 
with some plausibility upon the ill-effect which they might 
conceivably have with respect to our poetical vocabulary ;— 

“Few words,” he said, “in our language have been used more 
happily by some of our older poets than harbinger ; more particularly 
by Milton, whose Paradise Lost has rendered even the organical soung 
pleasing to the fancy,— 

* And now of love they treat, till th’ evening star, 


Love’s harbinger, appear’d. 
How powerful are the associations which such a combination of ideag 
must establish in the memory of every reader capable of feeling their 
beauty ; and what a charm is communicated to the word, thus blended 
in its effect with such pictures as those of the evening star, and of the 
loves of our first parents. When I look into Johnson for the ety. 
mology of harbinger, I find it is derived from the Dutch herberger, 
which denotes one who goes to provide lodgings or a harbour for 
those who follow. Whoever may thank the author for this conjec. 
ture, it certainly will not be the lover of Milton’s poetry. The injury, 
however, which is here done to the word in question is slight, in com. 
parison to what it would have been, if its origin had ‘been traced to 
some root in our own language equally ignoble and resembling it ag 
nearly in point of orthography.” 
The Scotch philosopher would have strengthened his position 
if he had written “far more ignoble,” instead of “ equally 
ignoble.” But nothing can render the position itself impreg. 
nable. As Mr. Garnett points out, the principle involved in it 
would make us quarrel with half of our national vocabulary, 
which must, in the nature of things, have been applied to low 
and familiar objects, when it was the language of a rude and 
barbarous people. Readers who are familiar with the essays of 
this admirable philologist will remember how aptly he illustrated 
his own remark with “the yesty waves” of Shakespeare, and 
how brusquely he disposed of the critic who would quarrel with 
that forcible and appropriate epithet on account of its con- 
nection with malt, hops, and beer-barrels. Horne Tooke’s 
assumption that words ought always to be used in their primitive 
signification is absurd enough. But it is quite as absurd to sup- 
pose that anything can be gained by shutting one’s eyes to that 
primitive significance, when a clear sight of it is still attainable, 
There are some, perhaps, who may be shocked to learn from Mr, 
Palmer’s dictionary that the words “ good” and “ God” are not 
etymologically connected. Others may be vexed to learn that 
“Sweet Cicely,” that pretty name for the plant Myrrhis 
odorata, so suggestive of old English country life and fair 
milkmaids, has no more to do with the feminine name “ Cicely ” 
than “ Sweet Alison” has to do with the old form of Alice. But 
all may do as Prospero bid Miranda do, and rest collected in 
the assurance that Mr. Palmer’s wand is as beneficent as that of 
“the rightful Duke of Milan.” We are speaking broadly, and 
would by no means imply by this remark that we assent to all 
the corrections of folk or popular etymology that are proposed 
by Mr. Palmer. This is far from being the case. But we 
regard his book as a valuable contribution to philology, and 
philology as a study which, when treated in an enlightened and 
philosophical spirit, is worthy of all the exertion of the subtlest 
as well as most comprehensive intellect. It happens, also, that 
Mr. Palmer approaches this study on its most attractive side. 
His book is not “caviare to the general,” and may be dipped 
into with pleasure and profit by readers who have small Latin 
and less Greek. Those who understand it best will like it best, 
of course; but the merest tyro in book-lore will find something 
to amuse and instruet him in each of its six hundred pages. 

It is time, however, that we should give from these pages a 
specimen or two of that “verbal pathology” which they 
diagnose, on the whole, so well. The plant whose name in Greek 
is “ xevravpiov,” in Latin, “ centaurea,” in French, “ centaurée,” 
in English, “ centaury,” appears in German as “ Tausendgiilden- 
kraut” (the “thousand-gulden-plant”). But how? Well, 
approximately speaking, a “gulden” was about equal to our 
florin, and a Roman “aureus” to our pound. A hundred 
“aurei,” therefore, equal a thousand florins. It is bootless to 
inquire whether the philologist who discerned “centum aurei” 
in “centaurea” did so of jocularity prepense, as Swift dis- 
cerned “ oat-stealer” in “ ostler,” or whether he was a pedant 
of the sixteenth-century order. It is just possible that he was 
not a German at all, and that this quaint error may have owed 
its birth to some ancient Roman legionary. Its vitality is 
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virtually indestructible, and it is curious to think how many 
sick German folk may have thought that the medicinal herb 
which wrought them so much good was rightly named as worth 
its weight in gold. Our next specimen is a " corruption,” if 
corruption indeed it be, of a very different order, though it may 
be said to come to us in “concatenation accordingly ” through 
«gurens.” “Aureole” is a word which we need not stop to 
explain. Mr. Palmer's account of it is well worth read. 
ing, and his quotation from De Quincey carries weight with 
it, We dissent, however, from his conclusion. He wishes us to 
believe that “ areola ” (a little halo), a diminutive of “area,’’ is 
the true and original form. He refers us to “‘aréole,” in French, 
put can he quote any passage from a French author where 
“aréole” is used in the significance of “alittle halo”? Can he, 
and this is more to the purpose, quote any passage from a Latin 
author where “ area” is used in the sense of a halo? We are 
aware, of course, from the dictionaries, that Seneca speaks of 
haloes as “ splendores quos Graeci areas (i.¢., #Aw»es) vocavere.” 
But this passage of itself proves nothing, and cannot outweigh 
the fact that Littré is content to derive the French “ auréole ” 
from “aureola,” with “corona” understood. Littré is not 
infallible; but he is so righteously prompt with his ovigine 
inconnue, that we must call Mr. Palmer’s attention to the fact 
that, misunderstanding the great French lexicographer, he 
has misrepresented him under the word “aspic.” ‘ Bloody 
Mars ’—for if Nature proceeds not per saltwm, we must through 
the remainder of this notice—is a curious corruption of “ blé de 
Mars,” and a popular name for a kind of wheat. If this wheat 
be not “red”—and Mr. Palmer gives no hint that it is 
—then the identity of the planet’s name and the month’s 
was never more curiously illustrated. Mr. Palmer rightly 
treats “curmudgeon” as an altered form of “ cornmudgin,” 
and takes no notice of the derivation “ coeur méchant,” which 
was supplied to Johnson by his “unknown correspondent.” 
Neither should we, but for the amusing mistake into which it 
led poor Dr. Ash. Oblivious or ignorant of the fact that 
Johnson was acknowledging the source of his derivation, he 
quaintly says in his Dictionary that “ curmudgeon” comes from 
the French “ ccour,” unknown, and “ méchant,” a correspondent ! 

What is a tabby cat? ‘The dictionaries say, a striped or 
brinded cat, as if marked like “tabby” (tabinet), a waved or 
watered silk. Mr. Palmer suggests that “tabby,” when applied 
toacat, stands for “ Tibbie,” and is derived from “ Tibalt,” or 
“Tybalt ” (= Theobald), the proper name for Puss in the old 
beast epic of the middle-ages. He is probably right; but he is 
wrong in quoting from De Quincey, “springs upward like a 
pyramid of fire ;” as if De Quincey were not quoting him- 
self from Milton a line which he felt, and rightly felt, was too 
well known to need marking with inverted commas. “ Please 
the pigs” is pretty widely known to mean “ Please the good 
folk,” as the fairies were euphemistically called, and is 
acorruption of “Please the pixies.” ‘Please the Pharisees ” 
has not passed into our language, though it deserves to do so, for 
other and quite different reasons. Yet “ Pharisees ” is a popular 
corruption in Sussex, Hampshire, and elsewhere of “ fairies,” 
old Scotch “ phairies or pharcis, the guid wichtis.” We shall 
conclude with an anecdote, quoted by Mr. Palmer, in illustra- 
tion of the fact. Before doing so, we must warn intending pur- 
chasers of this book—and their name should be legion—that we 
have only been able to set before them a few crumbs from this 
“table richly spread in regal mode, with dishes piled.” The 
Ettrick Shepherd held that there was a deal of fine confused 
eating in a sheep’s head, and there is a deal of fine confused 
reading in a dictionary like this. Had such adictionary fallen in 
Charles Lamb’s way, he might have been moved to exempt it 
explicitly from those biblia a-biblia, or books that are not books, 
in which he has implicitly placed it. We ought, however, to say 
that although Mr. Palmer has very properly made a fivefold 
division of his corrupted words, in order to give his readers 
perfect contentment he ought to supplement these divisions with 
a general index. The anecdote is this :—* A preacher in a country 
village once preached on the text: ‘There was a man of the 
Pharisees named Nicodemus. The same came to Jesus by 
night.’ An old woman of the parish said she liked the discourse 
very much indeed, ‘ And I always did hear say, that it was by 
night the fairies danced on ‘ Harborough Hill.’ ” 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—tThe first article in this number is Dr. Gibb’s essay on “The Life 
and Times of St. Anselm,” for such it is, only two or three pages 
being devoted to a brief notice of writers who have recently dealt 
with the same subject. The brief summary of Anselm’s doctrine of 
the Atonement given in the concluding pages is especially excellent. 
Mr. Ralston deals with a topic in which he is thoroughly at home in 
his “ Indian Stories,” and gives an account of this very curious litera- 
ture which will please many readers. Another important article is 
“Cromwell in Ireland,” in which Mr. Denis Murphy’s work is dis- 
cussed, and, we think, very fairly discussed. Cromwell was not 
naturally cruel, if we may judge of him by the rest of his life, and he 
certainly approached nearer to true religious toleration than any of 
his contemporaries ; and it is only reasonable, therefore, to conjec- 
ture that there must have been something exceptional in Ireland to 
make him, as he certainly was in his dealings with that country, both very 
intolerant and extremely cruel. Probably he recognised, as Elizabeth had 
recognised before him, that England was fighting for its life against the 
Papacy. If Rome had conquered, we should have had, he thought 
massacres compared to which Drogheda and Wexford would have been 
nothing. It is a pleasure to turn from these painful themes to an ad- 
mirable essay by Mr. A. M. Clerke, on “ The Dogin Homer.” The dog 
the Iliad, says Mr. Clerke, is an object of loathing and disgust. Heis 
domesticated, indeed ; witness the dogs of Priam and Patroclus, but 
he is ready to devour his master. The dog in the Odyssey is a miracle 
of fidelity, is made the subject of a most pathetic episode, and 
receives, for the first time in literature, the crowning honour, in the 
Iliad vouchsafed only to the horse, of a name. In this Mr. Clerke 
thinks that he tinds a convincing argument for the theory of the 
Chorizontes. And he proceeds to conjecture that the author of the 
Odyssey was a native of western Greece, familiar with the most famous 
breed of dogs in ancient times,—the mastiffs of Molossus, a breed that 
still, it seems, exists in ancient purity. The writer on “Life In- 
stirance Finance” exposes the injustice of the “‘ loading” system. Why 
should insurers be overcharged, and then compensated with a chance 
(which, of course, is as unprofitable to some as it is profitable to 
others) of getting back the excess at the quinquennial division of 
profits ? The other articles are, “ Among the Mongols,” “The Four 
Hundredth Birthday of Luther,” ‘‘ Mr. Roden-Noel’s Poems,” “ The 
Second Part of Faust: a Study,” and the “Ilbert Bill.” The writer’ 
of this last quotes Macaulay, who seems to have looked forward to 
the admission of natives to the highest civil and military positions. 
That is certainly “thorough.” It would be a little startling to have 
a native commander-in-chief, with, say, another Mutiny in prospect. 

ReEapDING-Books.—It was certainly a happy idea to make a reading- 
book out of the selections which we have in the volume entitled 
Chapters in Popular Natural History, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
(National Society’s Depository.) (The book contains six sections, the 
subjects of which are, “ Ants,” ‘‘ Bees and Wasps,” ‘‘ The Colours of 
Animals,” “On Flowers and Insects,” ‘“ On Plants and Insects,” and 
“ Fruits and Seeds.” Nothing could be more happily suggestive of 
those habits of observation which are so valuable to the young 
than such topics, and there can be no better guide than Sir John 
Lubbock. One incidental, but not trifling, good result from such 
studies may well be the prevention of aimless cruelty and waste. No 
one who knows how wonderfully ordered a community is contained 
in an ants’ nest would wantonly destroy an ant-hill.——In the series 
of “ Bell’s Reading- Books,” we have Gulliver’s Travels (Bell and Sons), 
“abridged for the use of schools,” and containing the Brobdignag 
and Lilliput voyages. In the “Globe Readings from Standard 
Authors”? (Macmillan and Co.) we have The Vicar of Wakefield, 
with a Memoir of Goldsmith, by Professor Masson. (Surely the 
phrase “ known to have written no end of compilations” savours too 
much of slang to suit any serious book, much more a reading-book 
for the young?) Marmion, and the Lord of the Isles, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave; and The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and The Lady of the Lake, by the same editor. Tales 
from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, with an Introduction 
by Alfred Ainger; and A Book of Golden Deeds, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Messrs. Macmillan also publish Elementary-School Readings 
in the Principles of Agriculture, by Professor Henry Tanner, a 
reading-book which certainly promises to be useful and interesting. 
In Blackwood’s Educational Series, edited by Professor Meikle- 
john, we have “ Britain and England, from before Christ to 1154 A.D.;” 
and ‘Second Historical Reader, Standard V., England from 1154 
A.D. to 1603.” (Blackwood and Sons.)\——We have also received 
Chambers’s Graduated Readers, Book 1V. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
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Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. : 
th. ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY, Examined in 
its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or 
Openfield System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic History. By FREDERIC 
SEEBOHM. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


GERALD MASSEY’S NEW BOOK. 
2 vols., 1,100 pages, imp. 8vo, cloth, price 303. 
HE NATURAL GENESIS; or, Part the Second of “A 
Book of the Beginnings,” Containing an Attempt to Recover and Reconstitute 
the Lest Origines of the Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and 
Language, with Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa for the Birthplace. By 
GERALD Massey. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 30s. 
By the same Author. 
The BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 303. 
WILLIAMS and Noraats, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1883. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 
HE Rev. CHARLES BEARD’S LECTURES on the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought 
and Knowled’e. The previous Hibbert Lestures—1882, by Professor Kuenen ; 
1881, by T. W. Rhys Davids; 1880, by M. Ernest Renan; 1879, by P. Le Page 
Renout ; 1878, by Professor Max Miiller. May be had, price 10s 6d each, 
WItiiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES is the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURENCE, F.S.8., 
Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.”” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F, D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
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4 | The Name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo Ss. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 64 
| and 2s per bottle. 





PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ 3 
PEPSIN E stedigat Profession for. by the 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3, 5s, and 93; ] N D IG FS Tl 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
8s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
eats @ FOREIGN PRINTER Ss, 
CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 











Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorirs are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, EC. 
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"= a 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
sy Eitor the CHATR f MATHE 
ions are invi ‘or the to) = 
Applicatictipend of the Professor will be £375 per 
MATIOS ether with two-thirds of the fees 
the total stipend being guaranteed not to 
fall short of £400. The Professor will te required to 
mmence his duties on January 7th, 1884.—Applica- 
po with testimonials, to be forwarded to the 

SEGISTRAR, on or befure December Ist. 


— 
ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E, 
The ee are given every 
SDAY, at 8 p.m. 

WEN Et Course, on “The General Details of 

Narsivg,’ by Miss Liickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commenced in August. : 

Seoond Course, on “Elementary Anatomy and 
gargical Nursing,” by Frederick Treves, E-q., 
#.B.0.8., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, com- 
mencing November 7th, 1883. ’ 

Third Course, on “Elementary Physiology and 
Medical Nursing,” by A. Ernest Sansom, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hosp'tal, commencing in 





‘arch, 1884, * * 

‘A limited number of Ladies admitted, on payment 
of half-a-guinea for each Course.—Apply to the 
MATRON. A. H. HAGGARD, 

Secretary. 


AN any one kindly RECOMMEND 

a thoroughly good PROTESTANT GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, in or near Paris, where two sisters would 
be well cared in every way, and have the advantage 
of the best Masters; also, a good Girls’ School at 
Dresden or Hanover ?—Address, “A. B.,” care of 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH and SON, Advertising Agents, 
$0 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 





HELTENHAM LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. 

The PFARCE SOHOLARSHIP, value £30 per 
Annum, and tenable for Three Years by the Daughter 
of an Officer in the Army, is VACANT. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY before 
November Ist. 


O LADIES who wish to BECOME 

TEACHERS.—At the TRAINING COLLEGE 

for TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH and MIDDLE 

SCHOOLS, classes are formed in preparation for 

the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in June, 

1884. Certain Scholarships are offered to suitable 
Candidates. 

Conditions of Scholarships, and information con- 
eerning Boarding Houses, from the PRINCIPAL, 
Training College, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, Lon- 
don. 

ONSIEUR P. CARRE’S SELECT 
FRENCH CLASSES for LADIES (Cours 
Supérieur et Cours Sccondaire) will COMMENCE in 
the First Week of NOVEMBER, at the following 
laces :—295 Oxford Street, 1A Harrington Gardens, 

.W., and 18 Minford Gardens, 

For prospectus, &c., apply to Monsieur P. Carré, 
18 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park. 





INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 
Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28tb. 
Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
—_— to Professor Huxley, F.R.S, LL.D, 
Marlborough Place, St. Jchn’s Wood, London; Dr. 
nter, O.B., F.R.S., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, S.E., and others, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
nae for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





= Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the 
Baggallay. 


Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


the assured. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 








ALL WHO SUFFE 


R FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE | 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland | 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hote 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate | 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. | 
CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. | 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! } 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY 


PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 





MPANY, 


, |g, 


ecidents of all kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000., 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000. | 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. | 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, | 


£1,840, 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
bey J to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the | 
Local Agents, | 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
‘Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham ; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K—| 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, | 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
licati FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





apy 








HE Rev. F. DOUGLAS HOW, M.A. 
(Marlborough and Trin. Coll. Ox.), can 
RECEIVE TWO PUPILS to PREPARE for 
MATRICULATION, or backward boys to be brought 
on,—Evershot Rectory, Dorset. 


A CLERGYMAN (M.A., Oxford), of 

Liberal views, DESIRES an ENGAGEMENT. 
A sole charge or quasi-sole charge in the Diocese of 
Canterbury preferred. Married. Age 42. Possesses 
moderate private means.—Address, ‘“ M. A.,’’ care of 
C. E. CHALLIS, Esq., 9 St. Saviour’s Boad, Brixton 
Rise, London, 8. W. 


O CAPITALISTS and OTHERS 
REQUIRING SAFE INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED, THREK GENTLEMEN, with not less 
than £5,000 each, to JOIN OTHERS contributing 
similar amounts, for the purpose of carrying out a 
thoroughly SOUND UNDERTAKING. There is no 
—— of risk, and the minimum profit will be 
er cent. No financial agents emp'oyed as inter- 
mediaries. Communication is direct with the parties 
immediately interested, and the fullest investigation 
is solicited. Principals or their solicitors only treated 
with.—Further Sean on application to Messrs, 
CHAMPION, ROBINSON, and POOLE, Solicitors, 
Moira Chambers, Ironmonger Lane, F.C. 














HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. | 
EsTABLISHED 1782. : ae 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning | 
effected in all partsofthe World. _ . 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. | 


Capital Fully Subscribed... pe ++. £2,500, } 
Capital Paid up... aad a ere 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life } 

Policyholders, exceed ‘ vee _ 809,000 | 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 | 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 3.W. | 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH) 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation. | 


| 


' 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


' BANK 





UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ...  .. £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund pose wan aon £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
ealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, ™re'stwr BANBURY. 
BLAIR’S GOUT 
Ture Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and Lls. 
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LIBRARY EDITION. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 423, cloth, 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA; 


Or, Passages from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., 
Author of “ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” &c. 


With very numerous Illustrations, engraved on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of 
Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons cf War, Costumes, &c., taken from Authentic 
Contemporary Sources. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





ZELLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 
HISTORY OF ECLECTICISM IN GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, Professor in the University of Berlin, with 
the Author’s Sanction, by SARAH F. ALLEYNE, 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW WORK BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 73 61, cloth, 


AND THEIR PEDIGREES. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 


Author of ’‘ Colin Clout’s Calendar,” &c. 


FLOWERS, 


With 59 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW WORK BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 52, cloth. 
STORY OF MY HEART: 
My Autobiography. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of ‘* Wild Life in a Southern County,” &ec. 


THE 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebiz COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








t i... 
‘oe LONDON LIBRARY, 19 St, 


James’s Square, S.W. 
PrEsIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON 
VicE-PRESIDENTs. ? 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON RB, 
TRUSTEES » Bag, 
Earl f CARNARVON. oo Bor 
‘arl 0 D N. Earl of Ri 
The Library contains 109,000 Volames cf ae 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages, ad 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance f; 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes “ 
allowed to country and ten to town members 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past fix. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members I 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 4¢ 
Prospectuses on application. — 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian; 
7. IDEA of a2 WAR OFFICE — 
See the BUILDER (4), by post, 44d).—Facade 
of Dresden Museum—Old Screen at Ludham—Bits of 
Old London—Artisans’ Dwellings in Whitechapel— 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus—The Barlington 
House Colonnade again—Relation of Oriental Act to 
English Art—Queer Clients—The Flooding of the 
Severn, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tackeray, t 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOTA. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG.-SERVANTS js 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post f, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankerg 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Malt 
ast, S. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, &,, 
In the Kingdom, arranged in 30 Large Show Rooms, at 

ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. 
All Goods marked in PLAIN FIGURES, at 
CASH PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. 
NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS for the 
SEASON. 


FENDER CuRBS, | 








Doe Gratrs, 
TILE PANELS, 
TILe HeartTas, 
REGISTER STovEs, 
Ditto, Slow-Combustion. 
Hor-Arr Stoves. 
BrONZzED Urns & Kerries 
Gas STOVE, Disu Covers, 
Tea TRAys and WAITERS. CHIMNEY Preczs, 
COAL BOXES, COAL PEDESTALS, &c., in Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Oak, Japanned Iron, &e., from 4s 94 
to £8, including linings and hand scoop:. Upwards 
of 400 NEW DESIGNS on Show. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, 


Brushes, and all necessary Articles, in Sets, as:— 


MARBLE ditto. 

Brass ditto. 

FIRE BRASSES. 
Fire-Iron RESTS. 
GASELIERS & Hatt LAMPS 
KiTcHEN RANGES, 





No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, 
Mansion, | Good House} Smaller, Smallest, 
£68 193 8d. £34 53 8d. £17 1s 8d. £7 93 94. 











The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
Show Rooms, and may be seen ata glance. 


LAMPS and OILS. — Kzmrostng, 
MopERATOR, SUSPENSION, and other Lamps in 
great variety. 

COLZA OIL, best, 23 per gallon; KEROSINE, best, 

pure, water-white, ls. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON 
sends CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 [}ustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING  IRON- 
MONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street, &e. 
Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS' COCOA, 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard, 


| nye COCOA ONLY. il 
| S COCOA EX'TR . 
COCOA Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








FRY’S 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, acd iuvigora- 
ting to the Oonstitution. Sold by Chemists. 


|S gpd acs PILLS.—Prevision. 

— As autumn treads on winter, slender, 
delicate, and pale-faced youths become listless, languid, 
and debilitate’, unless an alterative, combined with 
some tonic, be administered to quicken their enfeeb'ed 
organs. This precise requirement is supplied in these 
noted Pills, which can and will accomplish all that is 
wanted, provided the printed instructions surround- 
ing them meet with scrupulous attention. Holloway’s 
Pills are especially adapted to supply the modical 
wants of youth, because his medicine acts gently, 
though surely, a3 a purifier, regulator, alterative, 
tonic, and miid aperient. A very few doses of these 
Pills will convinee any discouraged invalid that his 
cure lies in his own hands, and a little perseverance 
only is demanded for it; completion, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 














Many Thousand Volumes of all the Principal Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SPECIMEN LIST OF RECENT BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


The Expansion of England, by J. R. Seeley—Autobiography of Anthony Trollope—A Book of Sibyls, by Miss Thackeray— 
Besant’s Life of Professor Palmer—The Life of Jesus, by Dr. Edersheim—The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar 
—Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith—Autobiography of James Nasmyth—Letters and Memorials of Mrs. 
Carlyle— Memoir of Annie Keary — Retrospect of a Long Life, by S. C. Hall — Memoir of Sir Charles Reed — 
Reminiscences of Lord Ronald Gower—Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville—Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Days— 
Lectures on India, by Professor Max Miiller—Jocoseria, by Robert Browntng—Carlyle’s Correspondence with Emerson— 
Craik’s Life of Swift—Picton’s Life of Cromwell—About Yorkshire, by Mrs. Macquoid—Life on the Mississippi, by Mark 
Twain—An American Four in Hand, by Andrew Carnegie—The Story of My Heart, by Richard Jefferies—-Mateer’s Life 
in Travancore—The Cruise of the * Alert, by Dr. Coppinger—The Hebrides, by Miss C. F. Gordon ( ‘umming—The Home, by 
J. Baldwin Brown—Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant—The Nature of Positive Law, by John M,. Lightwood—Mary Lamb, by Mrs. 
Gilchrist—On a Mexican Mustang—Living London, by G. A. Sala—Memoir of John Deakin Heaton—Porter’s Knights 
of Malta, New Edition—Don John of Austria, by Sir W. Stirling Maaxwell—The Spanish Reformers, by Dr. Stoughton— 
Indian Idylls, by Edwin Arnold—Heroes of Literature, by John Dennis—Norfolk: Broads, by G. C. Davies—Hesperides, 
by Launcelot Cross—Without God, by Percy Greg—In Alsatia, by Katharine Lee—Italian Rambles, by J. J. Jarves— 
A Cambridge Staircase—Down South, by Lady Duffus Hardy—The Cruise of the *Jeannette’—Life of Sir Frederick Roberts 
—Memoir of Dr. Hodgson—-The Freedom of Faith, by Rev. T. 7. Munger—Abbott’s Hints “on Home Teaching— 
The Merv Oasis, by Edmond O’ Donovan—History of the Criminal Law, by Sir J. I’. Stephen—Recollections of My Youth, 
and Philosophical Dialogues, by Ernest Renan—Scottish Characteristics, by E. Paxton Hood—Underground Russia— 
Among the Mongols, by James Gilmour—The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella Bird—A Tour in America, by Phil Robinson— 
A Century of Roundels, by A. C. Swinburne—A Book of Lyrics, by Ellice HWopkins—Across Chrysé, by A. R. Colquhoun 
—Modern Persia, by C. J. Wills—Gallenga's Iberian Reminiscences—The High Alps in Winter, by Mrs. F. Burnaby— 
Essays, by F. W. H, Myers—English Towns, and Impressions of the United States, by E. A. Freeman—The Early 
Homes of Prince Albert, by A. Rimmer—Italian Byways, by J. A. Symonds—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences—Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce—Roscce’s Rambles with a Fishing-rod—The Maclise Portrait Gallery—Nings and Queens of an Hour, 
by Percy Fitzgerald—Grijin’s Memories of the Past—Wandel, by Mrs, Julian Marshall—Body and Will, by Henry 
Maudsley—The Mystery of Being, by J. Tyler—Spinoza: a Study, by Dr. Martineau—Memoir of Daniel Macmillan— 
Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—The Gospel, by Dr. Wace—Memoir of Bishop Barelay—The Historic Faith, by 
Canon Westcott—George Eliot, by Mathilde Blind—The Rea! Lord Byron, by J. C. Jeaffreson—lielding, by Austin Dobson— 
Biographical Sketches, by C. Kegan Paul—Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—Asiatie Studies, by Sir A. C. Lyall— 
The Van Artevelds, by James Hutton—Lillie’s Popular Life of Buddha—Seventeenth Century Studies, by Edmund W. Gosse— 
Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography— With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maxwell—Mrs. Butler’s Life of Oberlin— 
Nights at the Play, by Dutton Cook—Loftie’s History of London—Skobelef’ and the Slavonic Cause, by O. K.—Methods 
of Social Reform, by W. S. Jevons—Beard’s Hibbert Lectures—Footlights, by John Hollingshead—In Japan, by E. G. 
Holtham—Seven Years at Eton, by J. Brinsley Richards—Altiora Peto—In the Carquinez Woods—My Trivial Life— 
Hard Lines—Phantom Fortune—A Sea Queen—Dusty Diamonds—Vice Versi—Shandon Bells—Aut Cesar aut Nihil— 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family—No New Thing—Alison—Stephen, M.D.—Whom Nature Leadeth—In Troubled Times— 
All in a Garden Fair—Her Sailor Love—Loys, Lord Berresford—The Senior Songman—Wanda—The Captain’s Room 
—All Sorts and Conditions of Men— Yolande—Ottilie—Helene—The Admiral’s Ward—Arden—In the Olden Time— 
Dr. Claudius—Kit—Mr. Isaacs—Mrs. Lorimer—The Ladies Lindores—Thicker than Water—Squire Lisle’s Bequest— 
Pearla—Disarmed—A Noble Wife—Adrian Bright—Put to the Proof—Society’s Queen—A Great Treason—Was it 
Worth the Cost ?— Geoffrey Stirling — Eugenia — Belinda — June — Juliet —In the West Countrie—Tempest Tossed— 
And every other Recent Work of General Interest in History, Biography, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction: 








Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of ail the Principal 
Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, see MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now Ready, Postage Free on application. 





*,* Nearly all the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street; 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 






This day is published. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait, price 21s. 


“Tn this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony Trollope there is more of 
the sensational than in any of his novels...,...[t is most interesting and delight- 
ful reading...... Carried onwards irresistibly from chapter to chapter, we can 
almost imagine we are once more chatting with the man; while in agreeable 
contrast with other biographical works which have recently achieved doubtful 
notoriety, there is nothing, or next to nothing, that is unpleasantly personal.””— 
Times. 


“Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or more graphic than the 
autobiozraphy which has just been published. The extraordinary frankness 
with which he tells the story of his life, his criticism of his own works, the 
analysis of himself, of his plots, the story of his marvellously methodic industry, 
the dozgedness and pertinacity with which he pursued his work under all cir- 
cumstances, will make the book one of the most popular and the most interesting 
that have been published for a long time.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


” ** Upon closing these two volumes, and no reader, we venture to say, will close 
them without regret, we are forced to the conclusion that the flood of light poured 
by them upon the inner life of Anthony Trollope, upon his early trials and 
sufferings, upon the brave mother from whom he derived so many of his best 
qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity, and courage of their author, will 
but serve to make his countrymen regard him with increased admiration and 
respect.””—Daily Telegraph. 


**One of the first things that strikes the render is the entire unreserve with 
which the autobiography is written. He has opened his life to all the world, and 
the story will encourage many desponding toilers to persevere.’’—Morning Post, 


This day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 61, 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CurIsTOPHER 
Davies, Author of ‘‘The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.’’ Illustrated with Twelve 
Full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s, 

“Rarely have we met with a work which has given us greater pleasure than 
this, and it is with the utmost coufidence that we recommend it to the notice of 
our readers—they will be delighted with its treatment of a subject which has 
paramount claims on the interests of anglers,’’—Fishing Gazette. 






This day is published. Third Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Illustrated, complete in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


** Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which everybody will greedily read 
and greatly admire. It is the outcome of singular originality and independence. 
sealed It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production of 
a score of extraordinary novels,”’—Atheneum, 


“‘May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it 
may be read through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure 
to the reader with every fresh perusal...... It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ 
— warm adm‘ration, but as a brilliant picture of life and mauners,”— 

ypectator, 


“It is gp newer to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by 
this work of genuine wit, of strong good-sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly 
style,”’—Graphic. 


The LIBRARY EDITION—Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. 
This day is published. Part I., price 2s, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English 
Words. To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper Names, 
Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the Rev. Jamrs STor- 
montH, Author of ‘‘ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language for Schools and Colleges,” &c, The Pronunciation carefully revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Puetr, M.A., Cantab. 


To be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


annie: 


SONS 


GEORGE BELL AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. New Edition, foun 
on that of J. W. Croker, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, with Additio 
Matter, by Rev. A. Naprer. With 48 Steel Engravings, 5 yo taal 


5 i A 
“ Johnsoniana’’) demy 8vo. lie (neluding 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Plates on India Paper. 100 Copies 


Imp. 8vo. TSheered. 


hortly, 
Crown 8vo, 83s 6d, - 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIR&s. 
Critical Essay on the Italian Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin, s 
G1ovaANNI MORELLI. Translated from the German by L. M. RICHTER, 5 


Third Edition, large post 8vo, 103 6d. 
A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the ENGLISH 
POETS. By Henry G. Bouy, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., &c. 


‘Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely free from 
the rubbish whic is commonly thrust into similar collections. His selections 
have been made from a long and extensive course of reading, and it everywhere- 
bears evidence of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, as we judge near! 
8,000 quotations in the volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.” —Times, . 


Crown 8yo, 6s, 


LEISURE HOURS in RUSSIA. By Wickham Ho 


— Secretary U.S. Legation, St. Petersburg, Author of ‘‘ Camp, Court, and 


iege.’ 


PAULINE CHRISTOLOGY: Examination of Rom. ix.,, §, 
Being a Rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s Reply. By Bensamin Ha 
Kennepy, D.D., Canon of Ely. 1s, 


A New and Revised Edition, price 2s 6d. 
A KEY to TENNYSON’S ‘‘IN MEMORIAM.” By Alfred 
Garty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York, 


** We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work; in fact 
help which very few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.”—Spectator,” 


The MOST COMPLETE EDITION ISSUED. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. In 3 vols. small post 8vo, 3s 6¢ 
each. Vol. III. Containing SOCIETY and SOLITUDE—LETTERS and 
SOCIAL AIMS—MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS (not contained in any other 
Edition)—and ADDITIONAL POEMS. [Just published, 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Vol. IIL Containing 
TRANSFORMATION and The BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. ’ 3s a 


DANTE’S IL PURGATORIO. A Literal Prose Translation, 


by W. 8S. DuapaLr. With the Text of the Original collated with the Best 
Editions, and Explanatory Notes. 5s. 


Uniform Edition of the INFERNO. By Dr. Cartytr. 53. 





In course of publication, with numerous Coloured Plates. 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. Greene, M.A., M.D., 


F.Z.S., Author of ‘‘The Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign Birds,” &c. With 
Notes on Several Species by the Hon, and Rey. F.G. Dutton. Parts I., II, 
and III., 1s each, Ready. 


New Edition in the Cambridge Mathematical Series. 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. By the 
Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Mathe- 
matical Master of Charterhouse. New Edition, Revised and Augmented, 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] 


Eleventh Edition, with Emendations and New Appendix, 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Prof. of 
Harmony at the R.A. of Music. Containing Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments, With Exercises 
Examination Papers, and Glossary of Terms, 


[Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.] 


Sixth Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the Commence- 


ment of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of Students. 
y Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B.Mus, Oxon., Warden of Trinity College, 
London, and Lecturer on Musical History. 


(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.] 


The SCIENCE of FOOD: a Text-Book specially adapted 
for those who are Preparing for the Government and other Examinations 
- —— Economy. With Examination Questions. By L.M.C, Crown 
vo, ls 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


DELICIOUS, 





WHISKY. 








| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, “1878, 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


— 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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a 
RECENT POETRY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


QPHOCLES.—The SEVEN PLAYS in 


ENGLISH VERSE. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LLD., Professor of Greek 
iverait: Andrews. i 

in the neared SEephsdies , =r be read with pleasure and profit even by 

e aps with the original, and the English reader will not find in verse 
pie ion.’ —Saturday Review. 

Peter rete i ge ses throughout, as we should expect, both con- 
fend = and good scholarship.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

sci 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


>PLIANT MAIDENS of 
The SU . P D. A. MorsHeap, M.A., Assistant-Master of Winchester 


College. 


« Is version is sufficiently attractive to be read through without fatigue, and 


3 3 ttention by its felicity.’’-—Academy. : , : 

+ ¥ epee eth. Aaa one who reads the beautiful lines which 
pede dedication to Mr. Morshead’s volume will feel at once that the writer 

es degree of poetical power not often met with in a translation,”— 


Saturday Review. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE.  Trans- 


lated by Eustace K. CorBeEtTrT. oe 

“We can cordially recommend Mr. E. K. Corbett’s translation of Lessing's 

famous play......Tt 18 aceurate and scholarly, and can be read with pleasure 
throughout.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64, 
4 -” 
PLAYS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
CHARLES GRINDROD. 
“One thing that has struck us throughout is that the author has the power of 
iting blank verse of his own...... In short, this is a work of an exceptional kind. 
Ee advise all luvers of genuine dramatic poetry to read it.’’—Morning Post. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
POEMS. By J. B. Serxirk. 
Crown 8vo, c‘oth, 63. 


The CASTILIAN BROTHERS—CHATEAU- 


NT—WALDEMAR: Three Tragedies; and the ROSE of SICILY: a 
ion. By the Author of ‘‘Ginevra,” * Herman Waldgrave,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


LYRE and STAR. Poems by the Author of 


“ Ginevra,” ‘‘ Herman Waldgrave,”’ &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
A STORY of THREE YEARS; and other 
Poems. By J. WILLIAMS, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
LOVE in IDLENESS: a Volume of Poems. 


With an Etching by W. B. Scott. 
“Much that is charming.’”’—Academy. P 
“This interesting litle book.”—Saturday Review. . : 
“Tt is plain enough to any one who reads a page or so of this volume that its 
author possesses no small poetical gifts.’’—Spectator. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 
SFORZA: a Tragedy. With Incidental Music 
for the last Act. By J. OC. HEywoop. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3: 61. 


The SON of SHELOMITH. 


THORNTON. 


London : KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


By L. M. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The LADIES’ PARADISE. By Emile Zola, 


Author of “‘L’Assomoir,” & 3vols, Translated by Frank Belmont, with 
the Author’s special permission. [This day. 


RING and CORONET: a Story of Circus 


Life. By AreNA. 3 vols 
ADE: a Romance, By “G.M.” 1 vol. 


“This is a clever little book, reminding us of Miss Broughton at her best, 
dealing for the most part with commonplace events and decidedly commonplace 
people, but describing them with a playful humour very like that of the earlier 
chapters of ‘ Nancy.’ ’—Vanity Fair. 


GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs. Lodge, 


Author of “' Lady Ottoline,’’ &. 
“She has plenty of incident, some of it approaching to freshness, and abund- 
ance of conversation...... Mrs. Lodge is very eloquent, and writes with not a little 

pathos and simplicity.””—Athenzum. 


The WATERS of MARAH. By John Hill. 


3 vols, 
iy The author has written a tale of our day, shewing the men and women of our 
time in their true colours ; and, whilst avoiding the least suspicion of coarseness, 
he has wisely sought to paint the world as it is......It is as satisfactory as it is rare 
7 ? in the present case, to recommend a book without reserve.”’-— 
Morning Post. 


A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious Influence. 
By E A. Dittwyn, Author of “ The Rebecca Rioter,” “ Chloe Arguelle,” &c. 


_ ‘ Miss Dillwyn has much humour, and her story reveals a fairly close observa- 
tion of men and things.”—Athenzum. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, Lordon. 








MACMILLAN AND _ CO/S_ LIST. 


: Mr. RUSSELL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 

GYPT and the EGYPTIAN QUESTION. By D. 
MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A., Author of “ Russia: a Six Years’ Resid- 
ence,” &c. 8vo, 143. [Next week.. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Professor SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 

HE EXPANSION of ENGLAND. ‘Two Courses of 
Lectures. By J. R. Seetry, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. 
in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 4s 61. 

** Among all the books wkich have this year issned from the press, few can vie 
in interest with Professor Seeley’s little volume...... Even if there are any more 
—s which we doubt, there have been none more important.’’—Pall Mall 

azette. 


GREAT TREASON : a Story of the War of Independence. 
By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 93. 


OTES on the CAUCASUS. By “ Wanperer.” 8yo, 9s. 


“‘*Wanderer's’ hook is chiefly interesting for its narratives of adventurous 
journeys and its brilliant sketches of social life. But it may also be recommended 
to carnest persons who have the Eastern, and especia!ly the Central Asian, ques- 
_ Pe heart, and who like to study it in its latest development.”—St. James’s 

azette, 


I IFE of GOETHE. By Hetnricu Dintzer. Translated 
by T. W. Lysrer, Assistant-Librarian, National Library of Ireland. With 
Illustrations and Fac-similes, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


HE FIELD of DISEASE. A. Book of Preventive 
Medicine. By B. W. Ricnarpson, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. Physician 
tothe Royal Literary Fund, Author of ‘‘ Diseases of Modern Life,” On 
Alcohol,” &c. 8vo, 25s. 

MACMILLAN’S 6s BOOKS of TRAVEL.—New Volume. 

HE VOYAGE of the ‘VEGA’ ROUND ASIA and 
EUROPE. By Baron A. E. Von Norpenskiéxp. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Leste. Popular Edition, With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Newt week, 

MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 

HANDON BELLS. By Witt Brack, Author of 
“A Priucess of Thule,” “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Ready next week, in 14 vols. 18mo, paver covers, 1s each; cloth, 1s 61 each. 


ENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 


PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vo's. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &c. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &c. lvol. SIEGE of LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 
—— of the FUTURE. 1| An INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, &.. 
vol. 1 vol" 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. ’ 
ELECTIONS from COWPER’S POEMS. With Intro- 
duction by Mrs. OtrPHANT. With Vignette, 18mo, 43 6d. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 

WO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author 
of “ Carrots,” ‘‘The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Rosy,” &. With Illustratioas by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 43 61. 

By the same Author, with Illustrations LA ee Crane. Globe, 43 61 each. 


“CARROTS.” ° 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


The TAPESTRY ROOM, 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, oa 

SUMMER STORIES for BOYS and 
GIRLS. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CUCKOU CLOCK, 
TELL ME a STORY. 

HE GREEK TESTAMENT and the ENGLISH 
VERSION, a COMPANION to. By Par.ip Scuarr, D.D., President of 
the American Committee of Revision. With Fac-simile Illustrations of 
MSS, and Standard Editions of the New Testament. Crown 8vo, 123. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. x 
ERODOTOS. — Books I. to III. The ANCIENT 
EMPIRES of the EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices, 
by A. H. Saycr, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford ; 
Honorary LL.D., Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 

URIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. Edited by E. 
B. Eneianp, M.A., Assistant Classical Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ENOPHON.—HIERO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix, by Rev. H. A. Hotpren, LL.D., sometime Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 

ORACE.—The ODES. Book IV. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by T. E. Pace, M.A., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. 
18mo, Is 6d. 

IRGIL.—SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, y & S. SHucksureu, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
18mo, 1s 6d. 


The AMERICAN. 2 vols. 
The EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 


“Avery excellent return for sixpence......There has never been seen anything 
like it for the money.’’— World. 
THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


No. 1 now ready. 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER. 
CoNTENTS. 

1, “Suny.” By L. Alma Tadema, R.A. Engraved by Theodor Knesing, from the 
Picture in the possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., New York. (Frontispiece. ) 

2. From THE OLp Law Courts TO THE New. F. W. Maitland. With Illustra- 
tions, drawn by Harry Furniss, John O’Connor, and A. Morrow, engraved 

.. by J. D. Cooper. 

3. Les Casquetres. Algernon Charles Swinburne. ; 

4. THe Dormovuse at Home. Graut Allen. With Illustrations by Charles 
Whymper, engraved by W. and J. R. Cheshire. : , 

5. Rossetti’s INFLUENCE IN ART. J.Comyns Carr. With Illustrations from 
Drawings and Paintings after D. G. Rossetti, engraved by J. D. Cooper, O. 
Lacour, W. Quick, and Theodor Knesing. aa 

6. THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES OF Patsy Cona. William Black. 4 

7, OYSTERS AND THE OysTER QuEsTION.—Part I. T.H. Huxley, P.R.S, With 
Illustrations by J. Coombs, engraved by J. D. Cooper. 

8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES.—Chapters 1-2, Charlotte M. Yonge. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Imp. Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 
¢ b 
CRUISE OF THE ALERT’: 
FOUR YEARS IN PATAGONIAN, POLYNESIAN, AND MASCARENE WATERS, 
By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. (Staff Surgeon on board H.M.S, ‘ Alert.’) 
Illustrated with 16 Full-page Plates and several Woodeuts, from Sketches by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. 


EVOLUTION AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


By W. F. KIRBY (British Museum). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


A NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, ready. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 
By Miss A. S. C. WALLIS. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the Author’s Assistance, by E, J. Irving. 
EXTRACTS FROM DUTCH CRITIQUES :— 
Dr. J. TEN BRINK.—“ This extraordinary book “PORTFEUILLE.” —‘*‘A triumph for Dutch 


is a valuak quisition t iterature,”” literature.” 
“ee eee ee ce important | ,,°2ONTAGSBLAD."—“ This work is in the highest 


‘ A degree noteworthy It is incomprehen<ible that a 
enough to be treated from various points of v:ews. | young girl should have written such a work.” 
Without being indebted to anyone’s recommendation, Dr. COHEN STUART.—‘* This genial work of a 
it has been universally read,” very youthful writer moves us to astonishment and 

“ HANDELSBLAD.”—“It is impossible to read this admiration An extraordinary masterpiece. 
book, the work of a young girl of scarcely twenty 


“KERKLYK COURANT.’—‘It is a pleasure to 
draw attention to this remarkable literary pheno- 
years of age, without a feeling of amazement.” menon.” 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. 


(Corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-II.) 
Wi.h numerous Diagrams, 33 6d. 





[This day. 








[This dcy. 


THE MUSICIAN: a Guide for Pianoforte Students. 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
In Six Grades, 23 each. [Grades I. and II. ready. 


“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are 
quite certain Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student. If any one will work through this first grade conscientiously, by the time he has reached 
the end of it he will have mastered many difficulties in harmony and musical form which he might have 
hitherto thought were almost insurmountable. The work supplies a deficiency in musical literature which 
has long been felt ; and we earnestly recommend the study of it to all those who wish to become intelligent 
pianoforte players.” —Saturday Review, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 

NOTICE.—Mr. LEWIS MORRIS’S New Volume, eniitled 
“SONGS UNSUNG,” feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, will be 
published Neat Week. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOTICE.—A New Collection of Verses, entitled “OLD WORLD 
IDYLLS,” by Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, mainly selected 
from his “ Vignettes in Rhyme” and “ Proverbs in Porcelain,” 
both of which are out of print, is Now Ready, printed on 
hand-made paper, elzevir 8vo, price 6s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





“THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘JEANNETTE.’” 
NOTICE.— The above Narrative of Arctic Exploration, from the 
Journals of Lieutenant-Commander GEORGE W. DE LONG, 
with many Illustrations and Maps, will be ready on Monday 
next, price 36s, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, and may be had at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





i 
This day is published, 8v0, 103 6d, 
MODERN PARALLELS TO Ty 
ANCIENT EVIDENCES op 
CHRISTIANITY, 


Being an Attempt to Illustrate the 
Evidences by the Light of Parallels 
Mouwern Affairs, 
London: W. H. ALLEN ana co 
13 Waterloo Place, ¥ 


Forea of 
Supplied by 


Just published, 61; wiih free, 8d 
HE ILBERT BILL. A’ Collecti 
mae: Letters, Speeches, Memorials, Articles, “ 
stating Objections to the Bill, 1 ke, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Oo., 13 Waterloo Place 
ee, 





In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the [IRISH PEOPLE 
5 ‘ gt O'Conor, B.A, ’ 
“ Frequent! rilliant, sometime: ” 
Manchester A ny bite profomat, iil 
London : Smpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Now ready, 54th Edition, price 2s, 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to 
KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original 
Author:sed Edition, brought down to the Present 


Time. 
London: Simpxin, Marswi.u, and Oo, 


: NEW JUVENILE GIFT-BOOK. 
With Coloured Illustrations, and Pictorial Cover, 4to, 
9.8 , 


33 Gd. 
HE NODDING MANDARIN: 4 
5 Tragedy in China, Edited hy Lewis Foremay 
Ay, Author of ‘* Every-Day Art,’ “ insta 
Accessory Art,” &c. . , Whisiiibe. 
London : SimpKin, MarsHatt, and Co., 4 Stationers! 
Hall Court. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snecess. 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roperr 
Q@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 

London: C. MitcHKEtnt and Co., Red Lion Cor 
Fleet Street; and SupPK1n and Ov., Stationers’ H 
Court. 

Just published, 
Ke a ERS with ROOTS,” and 

; other Short Sermous anil Allegories for 
Children. Simply told by R v. Joun Crorts, Vicar 
of Dalton, Wigan. Bound in fancy cloth, with Frontis. 
piece, price 23 6d. ‘‘ Full of apt illustrations and 
homely enforcements of the duties of _life,””— 
Pub ishers’ Circular, GrivFitH and Farren, London; 
PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Chester. 





Just published, price Is. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR, for the Year 1883-4, 
London: MacmiInnan and Co. Manchester: J. Ey 
CorNISH. 





\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
24, was Published on TUESDAY LAST, 
the 16th inst. 
CONTENTS, 

. Prowe's Lire or CoPEeRNI US. 
. Earty Law anv Custom.—MAINE AND LYALL 
L TTERS AND MEMORIALS OF CARDINAL ALLEN, 
. Russian RAILWAYS IN ASIA, 
THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 
THE HEREFORDSHIRE POMONA. 
VICKSBURG AND GETTYSBURG. 

Paris. 
8. Scuuprrt—CHoPiIn—LIszT. 
9, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD ABERDEEN, 
Loudon: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & 0. BLACK. 


She QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
312, is Pub'isbed THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
1, Epwarp Hawkins, Provost OF ORIEL. 
2. SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
3. SAINT TERESA. 
. Fur SEALS OF COMMERCE, 
. MARSHAL BuGEaupD. 
}. EccLEsIASTICAL Courts CommMIssIon. 
. TRADE KOUTFS TO CHINA AND FRENCH OCCUPATION 
or TonQuin. 
. DISINTEGRATION. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. XLVI., September, 1883, 


‘ price 5s. 
flected! SOCIETY'S 
JOURNAL. 

ConTENTS. 

“ Report OF THE CounciL” TO THE Forty-NINte 
ANNIVERSARY MERTING. 

“Foop PRODUCTS AND THEIR INTERNATIONAL Dit 
TRIBUTION. By 8S. Bourne, Esq. 

“THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF STaTIsTIcs.” Trans- 
lated and Abridged from Dr. G. Mayr’s Work, 
“ Die Gesetzmiissigkeit im Gesellschaftsleben. 
By W. Hooper, E:q. ’ 

MIScELLANFA:—(1.) English Express Trains. By E, 
Foxwell, E:q. (2.) Quarterly List of Additions 
to the Library, &c. 

London: Fpwarp STanrorD, 55 Charing Cross, 9.W. 


NS St G0 BO 


By the Comte de 








RIZE PUZZLES, in Sport and 
Natural History, BEGIN THIS WEEE. 
FIVE GUINEAS QUARTERLY, in 
CASH. 
See “ASHORE or AFLOAT,” the best and hand- 
somest Weekly Paper on all Kinds of Sport. At 
every Bookstall. Price 6d. 
Office: 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Orders 
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EVERY THURSDAY.) 


NOW READY. 
The First Weekly Number of 
THE 


TIAN 
cHRIS MILLION, 


Ay ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PAPER. 


[ONE PENNY. 


ras CHRISTIAN MILLION 


IS FULL of ATTRACTIVE PICTURES. 


jae CHRISTIAN MILLION 
(oNSISTS of SIXTY-FOUR LONG COLUMNS. 








ee 
THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 


Contains e 
PURE LITERATURE for FAMILY READING. 


_esreanstUr 
THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 

IS a HIGH-CLASS JOURNAL. 
THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
1s PRINTED on GOOD ROLLED TONED PAPER. 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
MORALITY ILLUSTRATED by PICTURES. 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
PICTURES of ARISTOCRATIC LONDON, 
THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
PICTURES of PAUPER LONDON. 





“THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 


PICTURES of PROVINCIAL LIFE. 

THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
ILLUSTRATED PEEPS INTO BOOKS. 

THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
ANECDOTE, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE, 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 


ILLUSTRATED GOSPEL MESSAGES, 





THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
CONTAINS SOMETHING for EVERYBODY, 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 
IStheONLY PAPER of its KIND in the KINGDOM. 

















The “CHRISTIAN MILLION” will be sent Post- 
free from the Office for Six Months, on receipt of P.O.O. 
for 3s 38d. Remittances by Postal Orders or P.O. 
Orders on the G.P.O. should be made payable to 
Wim Tarver, and all Cheques should be crossed 
"London and County Bank.” 


May be had of all 
BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, & BOOKSTALLS. 
Publishing Office of the 
CHRISTIAN MILLION, 
272 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Recently published, crown 8vo, price 8s. 


HEALTH RESORTS AND THEIR 
USES. 
By Dr. BURNEY YEO. 
CasreN7s.—Winter Quarters, the Western Riviera, 
‘avos Platz, the Engadine, Sea or Mountain? &c. 


tes 
. Eminently readable.””—Times. 

s A veritable god-send of judicious advice.’— Pall 

Mall Gazette, 
Ch plies , 

nan scientific, interesting, and readable book.”— 
ritish Medical Journal, 


eeniengees 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited). 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 283, 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. 


A CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DOGMATIC 
INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 


wee elaborate work embodies the studies and 
be our of several years, and has been looked forward 
} with interest by Biblical scholars, on account of 
Peeitor 8 known competence for his difficult task. 
Pps a = that the suhject is one which 
ze, present stirs theological thought throughout 
Lnglish-speaking Christendom. he - 
Edinburgh : T, and T. CLARK. 
London; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


R H OOD A 
BROUGHTON’S 


BE LINODA. 








Dr. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


” 


“Ts clever, lively, and entertaining. 


JULIET. By M. E. Carter. 3 vols. 


“The descriptions of scenery are excellent, and, as a psychological study, the character 
of the heroine is admirably drawn.’’—John Bull. 


P-UT to the PROOF. By Miss Caroline 


FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ABIGEL ROWE. A Chronicle of the Regency. 


By the Hon. Lewis Winerietp, Author of ‘‘ Lady Grizel,’”’ ‘ My Lords of Strogue,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [On Wednesday next, 


—Daily News. 





THE NOVELS OF 
RHODA BROUGHTON. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, price 6s each. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
JOAN. — NANCY. SECOND THOUGHTS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


P A R D O N EB D . 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.” 


THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


NAME Is TEU FT me. 
A New Social and Political Novel. 
By a NEW WRITER of GREAT POLITICAL and SOCIAL IMPORTANCE. 


THY 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s, 
AMERICAN WALTHA 


WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


NEW “STANDARD” EDITION i 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 


In Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo, each 10s 6d. ! 


This Edition is being printed from new type, on fine paper; it will include some of ub 
Thackeray's Writings which have not before been collected, with many additional Illustrations ; and, ai) 
the ewception of the Enrtion pg Luxs, it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been published 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing ‘‘ VANITY FAIR,” Vol. L., 


With a Portrait of the Author, Twenty-one Steel Plates, and Highty-four Wood Engravings, 
Was published on October 1st, and a New Volume will be issued on the 1st of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series, 





NEW VOLUME by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
Just published, large crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs, Richmond 
Ritchie), Essays reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 


Just published, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edgo:, with 
Photograph, small 4to, 103 6d. 


The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY- 
BOOK, Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 
Just published, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6:. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Cap- 
tivity. Epitomised from ‘*The Merv Oasis.’”* By Epmonp O’Donovay, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 

NEW and REVISED EDITION, in ONE VOLUME. 
Just published, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 73 61. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. 


On October 26th, with Unlettered Diagrams with Coloured Lines. Crown 8vo, 53. 


The FIRST BOOK of EUCLID MADE EASY 


for BEGINNERS. Arranged from “The Elements of Euclid,’’ by RoBERT 
Simson, M.D. By W1LL1AmM Howarb. 


NEW WORK by LIEUTENANT-COLONEL R. L. PLAYFAIR. 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: Annals 


of British Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illus- 
trations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824 By Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. 
Prayratr, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. Demy 8vo, 14s. (In the press, 


NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By Joun AppineTon Symonps, Author of ‘*‘ The 
Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Demy 8vo, lés. LIn the press, 


NEW EDITION, with ADDITIONAL MATTER. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and 


Joanna HorneER. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
(In the press, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By 


CuartEs”J. B. WituraMms, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to her 
Majesty the Queen. With Original Portraits, 8vo. {In the press, 


NEW EDITION of HARE’S “ CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. With Illus- 


trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. With 


Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
By Aveustus J.C. Hare, Author of “ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily,’”’ 
&e [Shortly 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED, with a NEW PREFACE, 
Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible. By MarrHEw ARNOLD. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits and Two Maps, 36s, 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 


Boswortx Smirtu, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School; Author of “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,”’ 
“Carthage and the Carthaginians,’’ &. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Mar- 


SHALL, F.R.S., F.R.O.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts ; late 
Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensing- 
ton ; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls and Co. 
Second Edition, imp. 8vo, 31s 6d. (Shortly. 








PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
The NEW SERIES of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED by JAMES PAYN, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER will be READY on OCTOBER 27th, 
CoNTENTS, 
THE Deanery Batu. [Illustrated by{ the Spring. Chap. 15. Harold Caffyn 


W. S. Stacey. 

MapameE D’ARBLAY. 

On THE DownwarpD SLOPE. 

Tue Grant’s Rose. By the Author of 
“ Vice Versa.” Chap. 13. A “ Thorn 
and Flower Piece.’ Chap. 14, Iu 


makes a Di-covery. With I 

tions by W. Ralston. — 
pags me A PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Y Poor Wire.—I. _ Iilust 

William Small. — 
A Waaon Trip at THE Caps. 








ITALIAN BYWAYS. By John Addington 


Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,’”’ “ Sketches and Studies i 7 
&e. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. te 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE, 


Sir Witi1aM Morr, K.C.S.I., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” &. 8vo, 16s, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 

GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD, 8vo, 14s, 

“The writer, or perhaps the éditor, has carefully abstained from causing 

to any living person ; yet the Diary is lively, and replete with the interest which 
attaches to the record of a pleasant and prosperous life...... The whole book would, 
perhaps, have been less valuable if it had recorded more original judgments. The 
opinions of a former time are most accurately represented by a ible, well-bred, 
popular member of society, who, instead of trying to exercise influence of his own, 
was content to record what he saw and heard,”’—Saturday Review. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary 


Profiles and Sketches from Life. By Srepnrax, formerly Editor of “ Zemlia 
i Volia”’ (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavroff. Translated 
from the Italian. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book is as yet unique in literature; it is a priceless contribution to our 
knowledge of Russian thought and feeling; as a true and faithful reflection of 
certain aspects of, perhaps, the most tremendous political movement in history, it 
seems destined to become a standard work.” —Athenzwum. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By Charles 


Meymort Tipy, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and 
of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, Official Analyst to the Home 
Office, Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of 
Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. Royal 8vo. 

[In the press. 





NEW NOVELS. 
EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Hardinge, 


Author of “Clifford Gray.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Mr, William Money Hardinge is clever and ingenious, possessing remarkable 
descriptive power, and no little command of satirical wit.’”’"—Daily News. 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England 


Romance. By the Author of “Mehalah.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. [On October 26th. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis,” 


** Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. [In November, 


LOVING and SERVING. By Holme Lee. 


3 vols. post 8vo. [In November. 


MEADOW-SWEET ; or, the Wooing of Iphis. 


A Pastoral. By Epwiy WueEtprton, Author of ‘* A Lincolnshire Heroine.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. ‘ [In the press. 


The PERFECT PATH: a Novel. _ By 


ELIzABeTH GLarsTER, Author of “ The Markhams of Otterton,” “A Discord,” 
**A Constant Woman,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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